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HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII 
| CHOOSES AN 


In December, a few days too late to publish a 
suitable announcement for the February issue of 
this magazine, we received the following cablegrom 
from our European representatives : 

“' Sir Herbert Marshall Sons & Rose have had 

the distinguished honor of supplying one of their 


own make of pianos fitted with the ANGELUS 
player, to His Majesty, King Edward VII.’’ 


Although this is by no means the first time a King 
or member of royalty, has purchased an ANGELU 
nevertheless this most recent royal tribute i 
doubly impressive and particularly significant, in 
view of the fact that all the leading piano-play 
both American and foreign are sold in Londor 
Therefore, in selecting the ANGELUS, King Edward mac 


his choice from all of the piano-players of the world whic 
could make any claim whatsoever for consideration. 


Can any inntog ing purchaser of a piano-playet or player-piana 
afford to overlook this most remarkable indorsement and con 
vincing testimonial to the superior merits of the ANGELUS 


bar the ANGELUS instruments are equipped 
with the Melodant, the Phrasing Lever, and 
the Artistyle Music Rolls. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


The Pioneers in the Manufacture of Piano-playing Devices 
Regent House Regent Street 
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The Investigation at The rian of the 
Albeuy investigation which 

the New York 

Senate is making at Albany, with respect 
to the charge that Senator Allds, the 
leader of the Republican majority in the 
Senate, accepted a bribe, has been broad- 
ened by the testimony of the accuser, 
Senator Conger, and steps are to be taken 
for a comprehensive inquiry concerning 
the alleged corruption of legislators. The 
original charge made by Senator Conger 
(a Republican) was that in his presence 
Hiram G. Moe, representing the interests 
of his, Conger’s, bridge company and 
other similar companies, paid to Allds, 
then the leader of the Republican major- 
ity in the Assembly, or House of Repre- 
sentatives, $1,000, to procure the killing 
of a bill which the companies disliked. It 
was drawn out, however, that $6,000 was 
paid, in three envelopes, the one received 
by Allds containing $1,000, while the 
second contained $1,000 and the third 
$4,000. In the course of his testimony 
last week, Senator Conger was forced to 
tell the names of the other men to whom 
the money was paid. The envelope con- 
taining $4,000, he said, was for Assem- 
blyman Jean La Rue Burnett, now dead, 
of Canandaigua, Ontario County, a 
prominent and influential member, who 
had come to him about the matter. It is 
generally thought that Burnett was an 
agent for the distribution of a consider- 
able part of the $4,000, but Mr. Conger 
thus far appears to be unable to name 
the other recipients. He saw the $4,000 
paid, he said, to Burnett. He also testi- 
fied that the second envelope, containing 
$1,000, was given to S. Frederick Nixon, 
Speaker of the Assembly from 1899 to 
the time of his death, in 1905. Mr. 
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Nixon was a resident of Westfield, Chau- 
tauqua County. Senator Conger also as- 
serted that he had been approached con- 
cerning the bridge legislation by Assem- 
blyman Louis Bedell, of Goshen, Orange 
County. The companies, he said, had 
raised funds to influence legislation not 
only in the year in question, 1901, but 
also in 1902, 1903 and 1905. The same 
bill (restricting the freedom of township 
officers in dealing with bridge compa- 
nies without specific authority from the 
people) had been brought forward at 
every session, and was used to extort 
money from the companies. There was 
no bribery, in his opinion; it was black- 
mail. In 1905 the legislators raised their 
demand to $10,000. This sum the com- 
panies refused to pay, and to punish 
them the bill was made.a law. In 1902 
he had talked about the bill with Colonel 
Dunn, the chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, and the companies had 
contributed to the committee’s fund. His 
testimony warranted the inference that in 
his opinion this contribution had pro- 
moted the killing of the bill in that year. 
Owing to the charges against several 
persons in addition to Senator Allds, 
Senator Wainwright introduced a reso- 
lution providing for a thoro investigation 
by a joint committee concerning alleged 
corruption affecting the bridge bills or 
any other legislation. Probably this will 
be adopted. It was the sentiment of a 
conference in New York, at which Presi- 
dent Taft, Governor Hughes and a few 
other men were present, that a most 
searching inquiry must be made—— 
Owing to the publication of charges re- 
lating to the purchase of land by the 
State for the forest reserves in the Adi- 
rondacks and the Catskills, where the 
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State now owns 1,641,000 acres, for 
which about $3,500,000 has been paid, 
Governor Hughes has appointed com- 
missioners to make an investigation. It 
is alleged that large tracts were brought 
at tax sales for a few cents an acre and 
turned over to the State at very much 
higher prices, and that influential politi- 
cians were the beneficiaries of these 
transactions. Senator Allds was em- 
ployed as counsel by the State Forest 
Commission in connection with the ac- 
quisition of land for the reserves, and 
his fees are a matter of record. 


at 


At last the fare on 
Cleveland’s _ street 
railways is 3 cents. 
On the 17th, at a referendum election, 
there was a majority of 8,110, in a total 
vote of 46,504, for the new railway fran- 
chise proposed by Judge Robert W. Tay- 
ler, of the United States District Court, 
who appointed the receivers who now 
hold the railroad property. This fran- 
chise is for a term of twenty-five years, 
the main condition being that service 
must be furnished at cost, plus 6 per 
cent. upon the stockholders’ investment 
and the interest upon bonds. For eight 
months as a test, the fare is to be 3 cents, 
with 1 cent for a transfer. If this price 
does not pay the cost, with the specified 
dividends and interest in addition, the 
fare may be increased to 4 cents for one 
ticket and seven for 25 cents, but the 
rates are to go no higher. Charges for 
operating expenses and maintenance are 
limited in the franchise ordinance, and 
expenditures for new construction are 
subject to the approval of the city coun- 
cil. The city has the right to buy the 
property at the end of the term, or to 
purchase stock at $110 at the end of 
eight years, if the State laws permit. 
There is to be a Street Railway Commis- 
sioner, who will act as adviser to the city 
for the regulation of service and fares. 
He has access to the company’s books at 
all times. The company pays his salary, 
$12,000, and may be required to pay in 
all about $40,000 for the expenses of the 
office. Mayor Baehr (the successor of 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, who fought for 
3 cent fares thru four terms) has given 
the place to Gerard M. Dahl, a lawyer 


Three Cent Fares in 
Cleveland 


thirty-four years old, who came to Cleve 
land four years ago from Wisconsin. 
where he had been a follower of Senato: 
La Follette. He is a graduate of th 
University of Wisconsin. 


& 


.Max G. Leslie, one oi 
the men recently in- 
dicted in Pittsburgh on 
account of the bribing of Councilmen 
was tried last week. He is County Tax 
Collector and the iocal Republican leader. 
E. H. Jennings, president of the Colum 
bia National Bank, and F. F. Griffin, 
formerly cashier of that bank (both also 
under indictment), testified that they hac 
given to Leslie $25,000 to be used in pro- 
curing, by bribery, the passage of an 
ordinance making their bank a depository 
for city funds. Leslie sought to estab- 
lish an alibi, swearing that on the dates 
specified he was at the Gravesend race 
track, in New York, betting on the races. 
He put a bookmaker on the stand to sup- 
port his assertion. The jury found him 
not guilty. To a legislative committee 
in Ohio, J. E. Brelsford, who was a part- 
ner of Mark Slater when the latter was 
Superintendent of State Printing, has 
confest that he and Slater robbed the 
State of $14,807 by falsifying accounts 
and in other ways. John E. Stott, a 
clerk in the Auditor General’s office at 
Harrisburg, Pa., dropped dead on the 
16th. He was to be an important witness 
at the approaching trial of Joseph M. 
Huston, formerly State Architect, one of 
the fourteen men indicted for their con- 
nection with the capitol frauds. Of those 
who were accused or who were to testify, 
seven have died. Two of the officers 
convicted died while their appeals were 
pending. Two of the employees who 
were tools of the conspirators died soon 
after indictment ; another is insane. John 
H. Sanderson, the contractor who gained 
a very large sum by the frauds, died in 
New York last year, while awaiting de- 
cision on an appeal. His secretary, 
James H. Stevenson, who went into exile 
to keep his promise that he would never 
testify against his employer, was so af- 
fected, a month or two ago, when (hav- 
ing ventured to enter the State) he was 
served with a subpoena, that he com- 
mitted suicide. 


Cases of Bribery 
and Fraud 
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i A strike on the 
Disorderly Sere in tines of the Phila- 

P delphia Rapid 
Transit Company was declared at one 
o'clock on the afternoon of Saturday 
last by the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
The company says 4,000 of its 7,000 men 
quit work; the union asserts that 6,200 
obeyed the order. The strike last sum- 
mer was ended by the intervention of 
James McNichol, the local Republican 
leader, who feared the effect of the con- 
troversy upon an approaching election. 
The term of the agreement then made 
was to expire on June 1. Recently there 
were conferences relating to a new 
agreement, the men asking for an in- 
crease of wages and opposing the em- 
ployment of members of a rival union, 
which, they asserted, had been organized 
by the company with the purpose of in- 
juring the Amalgamated Association. 
The conferences were discontinued on 
Saturday morning, when the company 
dismissed many men—173, its officers 
say, but about 600, if the union’s count 
is correct. The company asserts that 
these men had been guilty of “dishon- 
esty or evasion of duty”; the strikers say 
their only offense was prominence in the 
union. The strike order calls for an in- 
crease of wages to 25 cents an hour. In 
the forty-eight hours following the be- 
ginning of the strike there was great dis- 
order, especially in the Kensington dis- 
trict. On Saturday evening two cars 
were burned and several policemen were 
severely injured by mobs. On Sunday 
there was mob rule thruout the day. 
More than 100 injured persons were 
sent to the hospitals and hundreds were 
arrested. At 6 p. m. all cars were with- 
drawn from service. The regular force 
of police could not deal with the mobs, 
and the Mayor ordered that 4,000 special 
policemen be sworn in. Several persons 
were wounded by bullets. Among these 
were two women and a girl. Passengers 
on the cars could not be protected. Dy- 
namite was placed on the tracks. Sun- 
day night the company reported that 297 
cars had been wrecked or greatly dam- 
aged, and that 2,700 windows had been 
smashed. The strike is under the man- 
agement of C. O. Pratt, the: union’s na- 
tional organizer, who said in a published 
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statement that he had “never seen so 
much enthusiasm” in a similar move- 
ment. On Sunday the expediency of or- 
dering a general sympathetic strike was 
considered by the leaders of the local 
unions. Five of the unions of work- 
men employed in the cotton mills at Fall 
River have voted to withdraw from the 
agreement which fixes wages by a sliding 
scale. Their purpose is to ask for a new 
agreement involving an increase of about 
IO per cent. Nearly all of the mines 
and smelting works at Butte, Mon., were 
closed last week, owing to a strike of en- 
gineers. The suspension of work is due 
wholly to a quarrel between two rival 
unions over a question of jurisdiction. 


a 


._.. Conflicting reports about 
peg an enn the wee in Nicaragua 
in Micaragua were published last week. 
There was much fighting, and each side 
asserted that it had been victorious. 
Matagalpa, the city taken by the revo- 
lutionists under General Chamorro on 
the 1oth, was bombarded from the 
neighboring hills by the Government 
forces on the 14th. Whereupon Cha- 
morro led his troops out of the city in 
the night and eluded his enemies. It 
was reported on the 19th that he was 
within a few miles of the capital, and 
had fired shells at the Government’s 
gunboat on Lake Managua. The main 
body of the revolutionist army was en- 
gaging the attention of the Government 
forces in the vicinity of St. Vicente. 
There was a report that Chamorro in- 
tended to pass around Managua, cut the 
railroad between Managua and Corinto, 
and capture that port, in order that the 
revolutionists might control the customs 
receipts on the Pacific as well as those 
on the eastern coast. He sent word to 
Madriz that he was ready to reopen 
peace negotiations, but the President re- 
sponded that he would consider nothing 
but unconditional surrender. This was 
on the 14th. Five days later, the foreign 
consuls at Managua tendered their good 
offices as peace mediators, but appar- 
ently without effect. Madriz’s peace 
commissioners, however, sent a message 
to Rear Admiral Kimball, asking for 
transportation from Greytown to Blue- 
fields. He replied that he would gladly 
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assist any properly authorized commis- 
sion, Captain Saenz, who command- 
ed the squad that shot Cannon and 
Groce, the two Americans, was shot to 
death on the street in Managua last 
week. The affair caused much excite- 
ment, and police were brought from 
Leon. One story is that he was assas- 
sinated by a soldier; another says that 
he was killed by his own revolver, hav- 
ing committed suicide despite the at- 
tempts of a soldier to restrain him. 


Several American adventurers who had - 


come to Bluefields were deported last 
week with the assistance of the Amer- 
ican consul. They have arrived at New 
Orleans. It is reported that John 
Barrett, of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, will go to Nicaragua on March 
15 as the head of a commission appoint- 
ed to make an investigation Castro, 
formerly President of Venezuela, is said 
to have asked the London and Washing- 
ton governments for permission to re- 
side in Trinidad, where he recently 
bought an estate. It is reported from 
Caracas that a new plot against the pres- 
ent Government and in his interest has 
been discovered there. 


a 


General Nodarse, who gave 
up the office of Postmaster- 
General of Cuba when he 
was arrested for shooting Sefior Tor- 
riente, the editor of La Politica Comica, 
was recently tried for the offense, found 
guilty and sentenced to be imprisoned for 
three years and four months. On the 
12th he was set at liberty by President 
Gomez, “on account of eminent services 
in the war of the Revolution.” Torriente 
had attacked Nodarse in cartoons. 

General Estenez, editor of Prevision, the 
organ of the independent negro party 
in Cuba, has been found guilty of libeling 
President Gomez and sent to prison for 
six months. The negroes are angry and 
the newspapers, almost without excep- 
tion, condemn the Government’s prosecu- 
tion of editors.——An official statement 
shows that the financial condition of 
Cuba has improved during the past year. 
Receipts exceeded expenditures in 1909 
by $1,499,846, altho the Government 
paid off $5,000,000 of debt. The budget 
for 1910 indicates a surplus of $5,000,- 


The Islands 
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000. On the 19th, the command: r of 
the Cuban Rural Guard reported th.t, in 
the Province of Pinar del Rio, h« had 
arrested General Acevedo and _ four 
other men who had taken up irms 
against the Government. It is ex- 
pected that ex-Congressman John J. 
Jenkins, of Wisconsin, formerly chair- 
man of the House Committee o1: the 
Judiciary, will be appointed judge o/ the 
Porto Rican Supreme Court, to su«ceed 
Judge Rodey. The Porto Rican 
House of Delegates has cabled to Wash- 
ington a protest against the proposed 
changes in the insular Governiuent. 
These changes are not sufficient to sat- 
isfy the dominant party, which demands 
a Senate wholly elective and a grant of 
United States citizenship to all, without 
individual application. Newton W. 
Gilbert, of Indiana, now Secretary of 
Public Instruction, has been nominated 
to be Vice-Governor of the Philippines, 
and Charles B. Elliot, of Minnesota, 
now Associate Justice of the Philippine 
Supreme Court, to be a member of the 
Commission and Secretary of Commerce 
and Police. Charles E. Magoon, for- 
merly Provisional Governor of Cuba, 
declined the office now given to Mr. Gil- 
bert, because his physician advised him 
to avoid life in the tropics. 


a 


The speech of King Ed- 
British Politics ward at the opening of 

Parliament, February 21, 
contained the following references to the 
House of Lords: 


“Recent experience has disclosed serious 
difficulties due to recurring differences of 
strong opinion between the two branches of 
the Legislature. Proposals will be laid before 
you with all convenient speed, to define the 
relations between the houses of Parliament s0 
as to secure the undivided authority of the 
House of Commons over finance, and its pre- 
dominance in legislation. 

“These measures in the opinion of my ad- 
visers should provide that this house should 
be so constituted and empowered as to ex 
ercise impartially in regard to proposed legis 
lation the functions of initiation, revision. 
and, subject to proper safeguards, of delay.” 


It is presumed that Premier Asquith will 
take up the budget first, altho insisting 
at the start on the restriction of the 
Lords’ veto power. Some of the Nation- 
alist and Labor leaders have declared 
that the attack on the House of Lords 
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must be put first, but it is expected that 
they will not go so far as to vote against 
the Government on the budget issue at 
the beginning of the session. If they do 
enough of the Unionists are likely to vote 
in favor of the budget to carry it thru, 
because it would be impossible for Mr. 
Balfour to assume control of the Govern- 
ment with a Parliament majority against 
him, and neither party desires to force a 
general election immediately for the re- 
sult would probably be as indecisive as 
the last. A few changes have been made 
in the Cabinet. Home Secretary Glad- 
stone having been appointed Governor 
General of United South Africa, Win- 
ston Churchill has been promoted to his 
place, Right Hon. Charles Burton suc- 
ceeds Mr. Churchill as president of the 
Board of Trade, and Right Hon. Herbert 
Louis Samuel becomes Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The new Ministers are: Mr. Wil- 
liam Wedgwood Benn and Mr. Ernest 
Joseph Soares; Junior Lords of the 
Treasury, Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, 
Under Secretary for India, and Mr. Cecil 
William Norton, Assistant Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Norton succeeds Sir 
Henry Norman, who failed of election. 
This completes the Ministry. In the case 
of the Junior Lords by-elections will be 
necessary, but as both had good majori- 
ties last month there is little danger of 
their losing their seats. An_ unex- 
pected and pathetic sight at the opening 
of the new Parliament was the appear- 
ance of the veteran, Joseph Chamberlain, 
who, as Colonial Secretary, had started 
the agitation for a tariff which was one 
of the chief issues in the recent cam- 
paign. He is seventy-four years old and 
paralyzed, and it was not expected that 
he would take the seat which he has oc- 
cupied for thirty-four years, as the mem- 
ber from West Birmingham. As he en- 
tered he was supported on either side by 
his son and by Lord Morpeth, and with 
difficulty repeated the oath and made his 
mark after his name had been signed 
upon the roll by his son. The suf- 
fragets have announced their intention 
of suspending militant tactics for a rea- 
sonable length of time in order to give 
the new Government a chance to reform 
the electoral basis. In this Parliament 
as in the last, the majority of the mem- 
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bers have personally declared themselves 
in favor of woman suffrage and, since 
the issue has become a vital one, it is 
thought that more dependence can be 
placed upon their pledges than previ- 
ously, 


as 


The demonstrations 
of the Socialists 
against the Prussian 
Government for its refusal to reform the 
electoral system and establish equal suf- 
frage for all men have continued during 
the week in various cities of the German 
Empire. The mass meetings have been 
conducted in an orderly way and the So- 
cialist speakers have urged the avoidance 
of riotous demonstrations, but on the 
streets after the audiences have dispersed 
there have been demonstrations of which 
the hoodlum element has taken advan- 
tage to get revenge upon the police. On 
the other hand, the police authorities have 
been unusually strict and severe, even for 
Germany, and the moderate papers as 
well as the Socialist have criticised them 
for their arbitrary conduct and cruelty. 
They have used their swords and revol- 
vers freely, and a large number of per- 
sons have been wounded. In the riots 
of Thursday night over 200 persons are 
known to have been wounded and doubt- 
less there are many more which were not 
reported at the hospitals. Twenty po- 
licemen were stabbed, shot or stoned. 
Halle, Neumtinster and Frankfort have 
been the chief centers of disturbance. 

In the Reichstag the Socialists inter- 
pellated the Chancellor on what he meant 
by stating in his speech before the Prus- 
sian Diet that universal suffrage exer- 
cised an evil and degenerating influence 
upon political morals. Dr. Franke de- 
manded whether the Reichstag would 
submit to such a criticism of the funda- 
mental law of the Empire from its Chan- 
cellor and inquired how long a Chancel- 
lor could remain in office if he had said 
that the speeches of the Emperor had ex- 
ercised an “evil and degenerating influ- 
ence.” This caused an uproar and the 
presiding officers called Dr. Franke to 
order. Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg 
made a brief reply, assuring the house 
that the universal suffrage of the Empire 
was secured from attacks by the Imperial 


Electoral Riots in 
Germany 
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Government or the Bundesrath. A Cler- 
ical member pointed out the conflict be- 
tween Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg’s position 
as Chancellor of the Empire and as Prus- 
sian Minister-President, and a Liberal 
declared that any attempt to overthrow 
universal suffrage would be the signal 
for a rebellion. The Socialist Deputy, 
Herr Lebebour, was still more outspoken 
in his attack upon the Chancellor and 
threats of violence: 


“The fault is with the ruling powers, and 
the blood shed at Frankfort and Neumiinster 





The proposal of Mr. Knox, the 
China American Secretary of State, 

that the Manchurian railroads 
be purchased by an international syndi- 
cate from Japan and Russia, has been 
decisively rejected by both Powers; but 
it served the purpose of smoothing the 
way for the project simultaneously an- 
nounced, the construction of another 
railroad traversing Manchuria from Kin- 
show to Aigun. The pro-American party 
is said to be in the ascendant in Chinese 
councils, so little opposition is feared from 





Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York. 





OFFICIAL RECEPTION FOR EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN UGANDA. 
Group at the Provincial Commission House at the Kampola, Uganda, December 22, 1909. Front row, left to 


right, Bishop Tucker, Ex-President Roosevelt, 
Hanlan, of the Roman Catholic Cathedral. 


clings to the fingers of the Chancellor. The 
Socialists will continue making demonstra- 
tions in the streets, and, perhaps, will use 
stronger methods. We will bring it to pass 
that the Prussian people obtain universal suf- 
frage against the opposition of the Govern- 
ment and the parties supporting it. 

“If that results in violence, as is probable, 
then a revolution of the people would be justi- 
fiable. The English Stuarts and the French 
Bourbons perished in an attempt to use force 
against victorious and popular movements, 
and precisely so will any such attempt with us 
be crushed by the power of the people. If 
you let matters proceed so far the people will 
be ready.” 


King Dandi, 


Provincial Commissioner Knowles, Bishop 


that quarter, but Russia’s protest may 
prevent the extension of the northern half 
of the line from Tsitsihar where it 
crosses the Russian section of the Man- 
churian Railroad to Aigun on the Rus- 


sian frontier. Great Britain and France 
have advised the Chinese Government of 
the desirability of consulting Russia and 
Japan before completing an agreement 
for the construction of the road. The 
Japanese Minister at Pekin has informed 
the American Legation that Japan’s rep- 
resentation to China was merely to in- 
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sure the right of the Japanese to par- 
ticipate in the financing of the road and 
in furnishing engineers and supplies. If 
this is granted Japan will not oppose the 
enterprise but will improve the oppor- 
tunity to extend her own system into 
some rich and inaccessible regions of 
Manchuria. The Imperial Board of 
Communications has been ordered by 
an Imperial rescript to consider the pro- 
posal of provinces to build the Hankow- 
Sze-Chuen Railroad instead of using the 
loan arranged for by British, German, 
French and American capitalists. The 
patriotic party objects to any foreign 
loan and claims that China is able to con- 
struct her own railroads. Great Britain, 
Germany and France joined in a protest 
to China against setting aside this agree- 
ment but the United States, confident in 
the belief that China will fulfil her ob- 
ligations, refused to join in the pro- 
test. The Dalai Lama has _ re- 


turned to Lhassa from his sojourn in 
Mongolia, where he took refuge when 
the British invaded Tibet, and he is said 
to be contemplating a visit to London 
and- St. Petersburg. 


A committee of 
‘libetans went from Lhassa to Calcutta 
and from there telegraphed to the Chin- 
ese Government complaining of the ill- 
treatment of the Tibetans by the Chinese 
Ambans and soldiers. They say that the 
Chinese have desecrated the holy places 
and used the sacred books to make boots 
for non-Buddhist soldiers. The Tibet- 
ans will sacrifice their lives in a, revolt 
rather than have their religion destroyed. 


as 


The Finnish elections re- 
sulted in an increase in 
the radical element. Of 
the 200 members of the new Diet 86 are 
Social Democrats. There are 15 women 
delegates in the Diet, of whom 9 are So- 
cial Democrats. The Old Finns have lost 
six seats. The Japanese budget 
passed the Diet without opposition after 
having been cut down $4,000,000 thru 
the reduction of the land tax by 8 per 
cent, Inchan Angan, the young Ko- 
rean Nationalist, who assassinated Prince 
[to at the Harbin railway station, has 
heen sentenced to death and three of his 
iccomplices received short prison sen- 
Lences. M. Regnault, the French 
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Minister of Morocco, has been-instructed 
by his Government to dispatch a special 
courier to Fez, demanding that the Sul- 
tan ratify within forty-eight hours the 
French loan agreement negotiated by his 
representatives. If Mulai Hafid refuses, 
the French Consul and the Military Mis- 
sion at Fez will leave the city immedi- 
ately and France will seize the Moroccan 
custom houses. A private bill has been 
introduced in the Italian Parliament, to 
permit women to vote in provincial and 
municipal elections, and allow them to 
enter the professions and to compete for 
public employment without the authori- 
zation of their husbands. - Premier Son- 
nino expressed his willingness to have the 
matter brought up and stated that the re- 
cent intellectual, economic and social im- 
provement in women justified a corre- 
sponding advance in legislation. The 
French Minister of Labor has issued a 
decree prohibiting nightwork by seam- 
stresses and other working girls after 
June 30. The bill for stricter control 
of the press of India passed the Legis- 
lative Council with some amendments. 
Two of the native members opposed the 
measure. The Viceroy, the Earl of 
Minto, stated that the adoption of the bill 
justified the Government’s confidence 
that the enlarged representation of the 
Indian communities in the Council would 
strengthen the British administration and 
announced that the Government had in 
consequence decided to release the state 
prisoners who were deported fourteen 
months ago for sedition:. The new press 
bill requires that all publishers shall make 
a deposit of from $150 to $1,500 before 
issuing any newspaper, book or period- 
ical. In case of an offense against the 
sedition law this deposit may be levied 
upon or forfeited. A second deposit will 
then have to be made before the publica- 
tion can continue, and on a third offense 
the press will be confiscated. The bill 
defines press offenses as attempts to in- 
cite to murder or anarchical outrages, to 
tamper with the loyalty of the army or 
navy, to excite racial, class and religious 
animosity and hatred, and contempt of 
the Government or of a native prince, to 
incite to criminal intimidation and inter- 


‘ ference with law or order, and to intimi- 


date public servants with threats. of in- 


jury, 








The Cost of 








Living. III. 


[This is the third article in our series on the increased cost of living. Tw 
weeks ago Prof. J. Pease Norton, of Yale, discussed the question from the stand 
point of the depreciation of gold; last week Prof. Simon N. Patten, of th« 
University of Pennsylvania, wrote of it in its relations to the home, and this 
week Mr. Byron W. Holt shows its bearing on the tariff. We shall continue th« 
series next issue with an article by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia, on 
some of the sociological aspects of the question, and that will be followed by 
articles from Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia, and other authorities on th« 


subject.—Eb1Tor. | 


The Tariff and Cost of Living 
BY BYRON W. HOLT 


CHAIRMAN OF THE TAkIFF Rerorm CoMMITTEE OF THE REFORM CLUB. 


HE greatest economic mystery of 
modern times is the cause of the 
present high and rapidly rising 

prices of commodities. More space in 
newspapers and more time in Congress 
has been devoted to this question in the 
last six weeks than to any other single 
subject. Scores of causes are assigned, 
each of which has able and valiant de- 
fenders. The farmers, the middlemen, 
the railroads, the Beef and other trusts 
have all been accused. Each and all dis- 
claims responsibility for high prices, It 
is easy to demonstrate that nearly all of 
the alleged causes of high prices are not 
causes at all. Extravagance, cold stor- 
age, labor unions, speculation and over- 
capitalization, for instance, are not the 
culprits. 

While it is easy to ascertain the more 
important factors that have so greatly 
increased the cost of living in this coun- 
try since 1896, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact responsibility of each 
factor. The following, in the order 
given, are undoubtedly the principal fac- 
tors: 

1.—Gold depreciation. 

2.—The tariff and its progency, the trusts. 

3.—Rising land values. 

Gold depreciation is clearly respon- 
sible for all of the general advance in 
the world’s level of prices. There can 
be no other cause, while gold is the 
standard of value, because the value of 
gold is balanced against the value of all 
other commodities. If one end of the 


scales goes down, the other must go up. 
As John Stuart Mill said: 
“The value of money is inversely as general 


prices—falling as they rise and rising as they 
fall.” 
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Exactly how much the world’s level 
of prices has risen since 1896 is not 
known. The figures for different coun 
tries, and even for the same country, do 
not agree. England, being the nearest 
to a free trade country and being the 
world’s greatest market and distributing 
center, it is, perhaps fair to conclude 
that the rise in prices there fairly meas- 
ures the effect of gold depreciation. Ac- 
cording to the London Economist's in- 
dex number, prices in England rose 27 
per cent. from June, 1897, to January, 
1910. Sauerbeck’s index number shows 
an advance of 29 per cent. from July, 
1896, to December, 1909. 


From these figures it seems safe to 
assume that gold depreciation is not 
responsible for much more than 30 per 
cent. of the general advance in average 
prices. Some allowance should, how 
ever, be made for the fact that, becausc 
of the budget agitation, industry has not 
improved as rapidly in England since 
the 1907 depression as it has in Ger 
many, and in this and most other coun 
tries. In any case, an advance of 40 
per cent. in prices since 1896 would be 
the extreme that can be credited to gold 
depreciation. The advance in this coun- 
try, from July 1, 1896, to January 1, 
1910, was 61.9 per cent., according to 
Bradstreet’s index number. The ad- 
vance in this country, then, was more 
than twice the advance in England. 
and not to exceed two-thirds of our 
advance can be credited to the de- 
cline in the value of gold. The other 
third must be credited mainly to the 
tariff and trusts and to higher prices for 
land—the rise in land values in this 
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country having, undoubtedly, been rela- 
tively much greater than in most other 
countries. How much of the advance in 
yeneral prices should be credited to in- 
creased land values we will not attempt 
here to ascertain. We will simply as- 
sume that this factor is responsible for 
all that cannot be shown to belong to 
gold depreciation and the tariff: Possi- 
bly, however, it might be shown that the 
tariff is responsible for some of the in- 
crease in land values. 

From somewhat careful estimates 
which I made in 1903, the cost of living 
in this country was then nearly 12 per 
cent. higher than it would have been 
had there been no tariff. It was esti- 
mated that the 17,000,000 families con- 
sumed goods worth about $16,000,000,- 
coo, or $941 per family. On this basis 
the tariff tax was about $111 per family, 
or $94.48, after deducting the $16.52 per 
family which was the amount of tariff 
taxes actually collected by the Govern- 
ment. That is, the tariff tax collected 


by the trusts and other protected inter- 
ests then amounted to $94.48 per family. 
There is no reason for supposing that 
the amount of the tariff-trust tax per 


family is less now than it was then, tho 
it may be that, because of the 15 per 
cent. increase in the cost of living, the 
percentage of the tariff-trust graft is 
not over II per cent. of our expendi- 
tures. 

Space will not permit a detailed ex- 
planation of the way in which the esti- 
mates of tariff-trust tax on each impor- 
tant article of food, clothing and shelter 
were made. In general, consideration 
was given to the difference between 
foreign and domestic prices, the percen- 
tage of expenditures for food, clothing, 
rent, fuel, furniture, etc., being taken 
from Bureau of Labor reports. Taking 
some of the more important items, the 
tariff-trust tax per family was, on wool- 
ens, $9.28; on silks, linens, laces, furs, 
rubber goods, gloves, etc., $9; on cot- 
tons, $6.37 ; on furniture, etc., $6.24; on 
beer, whisky, wine, etc., $5.34; on build- 
ing materials, $5.20; on implements and 
tools, $5.05; on sugar, confectionery, 
etc., $4.72; on tobacco, etc., $3.72; on 
sickness and death, $2.55; on beef, veal 
and mutton, $2.49; on vegetables, $2.40; 
on bread, $1.94; on amusements and 
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recreations, $1.75; on hogs and hog 


_ products, $1.74; on travel, $1.35; on 


boots and shoes, $1.23. Other 
brought the total up to $94.48. 

The average per family expenditure is 
now probably $1,080, of which about 10 
per cent., or $108, is due to tariff “pro- 
tection.” If, then, prices are now 60 per 
cent. higher than they were in 1896, the 
cost of living was then $675 per family. 
Our tariff was at that time much less 
“protective” than it is now, altho it pro- 
duced, relatively, more revenue. Our 
trust system was then very imperfect, 
our manufacturers were only just learn- 
ing how to make the tariff an instrument 
of extortion. Today they are experts, 
and the Payne-Aldrich bill—made by 
and for themselves—is an ideal instru- 
ment for their purposes. That is, it 
yields a minimum of revenue for the 
Government and a maximum of tariff 
plunder for the trusts. 

It would seem fair to deduct about 
6 per cent., or $40.50 per family, from 
the cost of living in 1896, because of 
tariff-trust graft. This leaves $634.50 
as the ex-tariff-trust cost of living per 
family in 1896. Assuming that gold 
depreciation has increased the cost of 
living 40 per cent. since 1896, and that 
there were no other factors to cause 
higher prices, the cost of living should 
now be $888.30 per family instead of 
$1,080. The difference, $191.70, con- 
tains, as we have estimated, $108 of 
tariff-trust tax. The balance, $83.70, is, 
perhaps, to be credited to the pressure 
of population upon land, or to increased 
land values. 

According to these figures the “pro- 
tection” part of our tariff increases our 
cost of living more than 11 per cent., 
and is responsible for about 10 per cent. 
of the increase in the cost of living since 
1896. Of course, assuming that the 
tariff were abolished and that our Federal 
revenue was raised entirely by other 
taxes, both in 1896 and now, we would 
find that the cost of living is about 14 
per cent. higher now than it would have 
been had there been no tariff. 

If, when the tariff was being revised 
in 1909, all of the tariff graft had been 
taken out of it, the purchasing power of 
our money would have been increased 
over II per cent., according to these 


items 
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very conservative estimates. This would 
have been equivalent to an advance of 
Il per cent. in wages and salaries, and 
there would today be no serious strikes 
or threatened strikes for higher wages. 
Our railroads might then be expected to 
conduct their business peaceably for sev- 
eral years yet. They could then pur- 
chase rails for $22 a ton, instead of $28, 
as now, and their locomotives, cars, sta- 
tions and bridges would cost less than 
they now cost. Besides, the railroads 
would then have more freight to carry. 
Our railroads would today start an agi- 
tation for free trade if they knew their 
own interests. Fully 95 per cent. of the 
90,000,000 of consumers in this country 
would do likewise, 

President Taft, in his speech in New 
York on February 12, said: 

“If the people listen to reasonable arguments, 
it will be easy to demonstrate that high prices 
proceed from an entirely different cause, and 
that the present tariff, being largely a revision 
downward cannot be charged with 
having increased any prices The rea- 
son for the rise in the cost of necessities can 
easily be traced to the increase in our meas- 
ure of values, the precious metal gold, and 


possibly in some cases to the combinations 
in restraint of trade.” 


The President is partly right, which 
also means that he is partly wrong. It 
may be that the people will listen to 


reasonable arguments. If so, they will 
discover that, while the decrease (not in- 
crease) in our measure of value is re- 
sponsible for most of the increase in the 
cost of living, the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
—which the President extols as the best 
tariff bill ever made—is responsible for 
from 10 per cent. to 12 per cent. of the 
present cost of living, and that it neither 
protects wage or salary earners or farm- 
ers, but does plunder them to enrich the 
trusts. When the masses of the voters 
make this discovery they will make short 
work of the tariff. It is unfortunate for 
the party of “protection” that it will 
have to explain the tariff. 

It may be that the present tariff bill is 
not at all responsible for the swift ad- 
vance in prices of the last six months. 
The fact that the prices of farm products 
have advanced faster than the prices of 
most manufactured articles certainly in- 
dicates that the tariff is not the great 
cause, for even that high tariff organ, 
the New York Tribune, no longer pre- 


tends that the duties on farm products 
protect the farmers. We should, how- 
ever, remember that the trust era really 
began with the passage of the Dingley 
bill in 1897, and that for the next threc 
or four years the trusts were reveling in 
high prices and fat profits. For in- 
stance, the tin plate, wire nail and win- 
dow glass trusts more than doubled the 
prices of their products, while scores of 
other trusts, like the steel rail, steel 
beam, lead, paper and leather trusts 
nearly doubled their prices, during this 
period. In fact, the tariff-protected 
trusts overdid themselves in those hal- 
cyon days and put prices above the 
maximum profit point, as they learned 
from sorrowful experience. It is be- 
cause of the sad lessons learned then, 
especially by the American Steel and 
Wire Company, that the Steel Trust of 
today does not always force prices up to 
the highest monopoly notch. Having 
been responsible for so much of the 
price advances from 1897 to 1901, and 
having overreached themselves then in 
their new-found tariff power, it is not 
surprising that the tariff trusts have not 
been responsible for much of the recent 
advance in prices. 

President Taft may honestly believe 
that the present tariff is “largely a revi- 
sion downward.” He can perhaps prove 
by figures that the steel schedule was 
largely revised downward. Practically, 
however, nearly all of the reductions 
were nominal only—that is, they were 
made on duties that were needlessly 
high, even from the Steel Trust stand- 
point, and the duties left afford all of 
the protection desired. In no case can 
steel products be imported. The people 
may make some discoveries in this direc- 
tion, before they learn all about the 
tariff and its many deceptions. 

The President would have us believe 
that, because the duties collected on 
goods imported the first six months of 
the new tariff act averaged somewhat 
lower than they did for similar periods 
under the old tariff, therefore the 
new tariff was a revision downward. 
There are several considerations, any 
one of which might spoil this demonstra- 
tion: 

1. The imports of goods on which 
duties were raised were unduly large be- 
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fore the new law took effect and unduly 
small since. 

2. The imports of goods on which 
duties were reduced were relatively 
small before and relatively large after 
the new bill became law. 

3. Because of the worldwide advance 
in prices, specific duties, if unchanged, 
would now average lower when reduced 
to ad valorem rates. 
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4. If all duties on dutiable imports 
had been made absolutely prohibitive, 
the average rate of duties on the goods 
imported would be zero. 

The President’s figures prove too 
much. They may be misleading. It was 
Bastiat who said. 

“To rob the public, it is necessary to de- 
ceive them. To deceive them, it is necessary 
to persuade them that they are robbed for 
their own advantage.” 

New York City. 


Those Kansas Editors 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


[Mr. Harger holds a Chair of Journalism in the University of Kansas, is editor of The 
Abilene Reflector, and is a frequent contributor of articles on Western life to the best maga- 


zines and newspapers thruout the country. 


If we had written this article Mr. Harger would 


have had a very prominent “mention” among those Kansas editors.—Ep1ror.] 


6é HY is it,” asked the editor of 
a leading Nebraska daily, as 
the group around the press 
table at a national convention a few 
months ago was visiting during a lull 


in the proceedings, “why is it that Kan- 
sas produces so 
many editors who 
are widely known 
by name? Ne- 
braska has practi- 
cally the same 
population, much 
the same sort of 
people and many 
good country pa- 
pers, yet its news- 
paper men have no 
such fame as those 
of Kansas.” 

“There is the 
editor of The 
Commoner,” put in 
a New York corre- 
spondent. 

“That is poli- 
tics. Kansas has 
many newspaper 
men who hold no 
Office, are not 
prominent because 
of politics, and 
whose papers are 


published in coun- Editor, 


W. Y. MORGAN, 
The Hutchinson 


try towns or small cities, yet whose 
names are known in nearly every news- 
paper office in the land and who are 
quoted from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. What other Western State has 
such a group of men as this? 

Perhaps it is 
the Kansas tem- 
perament as exem- 
plified in its polit- 
ical activity; per- 
haps the Kansas 
climate inspires a 
certain positive- 
ness of expression 
without much re- 
gard for the opin- 
ions of those who 
disagree, which is 
one element in 
editorial success; 
possibly something 
is due to accident 
of location—more 
likely it is just 
because it is the 
Kansas way, as 
novel writing is 
the Indiana way. 

Early Kansas 
editors took their 
work seriously. 
Their ideal p per 


Nowe. seems to have 
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Hutchinson News nearly twenty year:. 
So with the rest, they have worked ovi 
their success consistently, which is abou 
the only way real success comes in thie 
newspaper field. 

It is interesting, too, to note in what 
various manner they have succeeded, 
what different roads they have taken, yct 
all leading to something worth while. 
Ed. Howe is rich; he owns what was un- 
til recently the only paper in a city of 











ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Editor, The Topeka Capital. 


been one that devoted four columns to 
editorial comment on the state of the 
nation to two columns to news. They 
thought it almost a crime to write an 
editorial that could be printed in less 
space than a column—it was scholarly, 
earnest, but not attractive to the ex- 
change department of other papers, 

The group of Kansas editors to which 
the Nebraskan referred is made up of 
men who have grown up with the State 
‘and have absorbed its spirit and, in lo- 
cal phrase, “speak the Kansas language.” 
There is Edgar Watson Howe—‘“Ed” 
Howe to his fellow workers—he has 
spent thirty-four years building up the 
Atchison Globe. William Allen White, 
of the Emporia Gazette—they call him 
“Bill” White at home—he is Kansas 
born. Charles S. Finch, of the Lawrence 
Gazette—“Old Charlie Finch,” tho he is 
neither old nor crabbed—has mingled 
with all sorts of frontier life. Arthur 
Capper, of the Topeka Capital and five 
other publications, with a combined cir- 
culation of 500,000, has spent all his life 
in the State. “Bill” Morgan, whose 
other name is William Yost Morgan 
when he writes books, has edited the 











WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
Editor, The Emporia Gazette. 


16,000 population. Every morning he 
goes on the street, stops in the stores, 
shoemakers’ shops, hotels. “How’s busi- 
ness this morning?” is his greeting. He 
is doing the same work as the cub re- 
porter, He writes as many columns as 
any man on the staff, and of the most 
commonplace happenings — runaways, 
big loads of grain, deaths, marriages, 
and what not. No scare heads in the 
paper, but solid columns so full of “hu- 
man interest” that they are read in the 
magazine offices in New York as eagerly 
as by home subscribers. 

Finch does much the same, but his 
best work goes into two columns of edi- 
torial comment, nine-tenths of which is 
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reprinted by his exchanges within twen- 
ty-four hours. This is the kind of para- 
graphs he writes: 

“It looks as though the Patten family is a 
mighty good bunch to keep away from, or to 
be with, when you go into the wheat market. 

“Dr. Cook says it will be easy now to dis- 
cover the South Pole. If Peary could believe 
anything at all Dr. Cook says, he would no 
doubt make a bee line for the South Pole after 
hearing that.” 

Most of them, however, are directly 
connected with Kansas politics, and he 
is considered a very good man to have 
on your side. 

Now Howe’s real fame rests on a dif- 
ferent sort of paragraphs, the “Globe 
Sights,” which are used as “fillers” in 
hundreds of papers the country over. A 
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“Poor man: he is bored to death to buy 
tickets to amateur entertainments, and then 
bored to death when he attends.” 

White does not go in for paragraphs ; 
furthermore, he does not spend every 
day in the office. He shuts himself up 
and writes magazine articles for the big- 
gest of the publications. For his own 
paper he writes as long editorials as he 
thinks are needed—and they are tele- 
graphed to city papers, because they are 
so well done and so readable. He wrote 
a considerable part of the first draft of 
his new novel, “A Certain Rich Man,” 
at the rate of 30,000 words a week, 
which is pretty swift work. Thirteen 
years ago White left some “time copy” 
on the hook in the office of his paper, the 
Emporia Gazette, and went to Colorado 
for a vacation. The piece was “What’s 
the Matter with Kansas?” Eastern edi- 
tors republished it; the Republican Na- 
tional Committee issued a million copies 
of it for the campaign—and its writer 
was famous. When he came home from 
Europe the other day two thousand of 
his fellow townsmen met him at the sta- 
tion with a band, banners and what Kan- 
sas calls “low-necked hacks.” There was 











E. W. HOWE, 
Editor, The Atchison Globe. 


half-column of them appear every even- 
ing, and they read this way: 

“The Lord never intended that a father 
should hold the baby, or He would have given 
him a lap. 

“Girls are always worrying for fear some- 
thing will come loose. 


“When you say ‘everybody says so,’ it 
means that you say so. ; 

“When a man throws a thing away he 
usually throws it where it will annoy others 
as much as possible. 











Cc. S. FINCH, 
Editor, The Lawrence Gasette. 
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speech making in the public park, the 
orators representing characters from “A 
Certain Rich Man.” Nowhere but in 
Kansas would such a program be carried 
out. Of his earlier books, “The Court 
of Boyville” has taken a place among 
classic boy stories of today. 

Mr. Howe has written books, too. He 
sat up nights and produced “The Story 
of a Country Town.” He printed it in 
his own print shop and sent it out, crude 
in its physical form, but with a touch 
of what modern journalists call “human 
interest” that appealed to every reader. 
William Dean Howells read it and wrute 
an enthusiastic review; then an Eastern 
publishing house reprinted it and it has 
attained a permanent place as one of the 
real American novels. After that he 
wrote other books, but none so success- 
ful as his first. His latest is a story 
of his trip around the world, told in 
charming details that make the reader 
see things as he saw them. Howe origi- 
nated the corn carnival, an unique cele- 
bration that has been copied East and 
West. Almost shy in his relation to out- 
side public affairs, he must be sought. 
White, on the contrary, travels much 


and knows more public men than any 


writer in Kansas. When Roosevelt was 
President he ate at the White House 
every time he went to Washington. 

Capper and Morgan are in another 
class. The former drifted in from a 
country village and secured a reporter’s 
job in Topeka. Later he went to Wash- 
ington as its correspondent. Now he 
owns the Capital, has four hundred em- 
ployes on his various publications, which 
are printed in a $100,000 building, which 
shows that there is a field almost any- 
where for the right sort of a youth. He 
is too busy to write much these days, 
but knows how to get the kind of a staff 
that can write. Morgan is a member of 
the Legislature, regent of the State Uni- 
versity, a banker, and other things—but 
he puts in a lot of time at the busiest 
desk in his newspaper office. He went 
to Europe three years ago and wrote 
“The Journey of a Jayhawker.” It had 
so much humor that several thousand 
dollars’ profit accrued. As soon as the 
royalties were paid he went right back to 
Europe and spent them, which is typical 
of his temperament. 


Nor is he the only office-holding eci- 
tor. Kansas is partial to newspaper men 
in politics, which perhaps accounts in a 
measure for their success. They have 
some hope of appreciation. A country 
editor, E. W. Hoch, has just completed 
two terms as Governor; three Congress- 
men, D. R. Anthony, C. F. Scott and 
Victor Murdock, are editors; one United 
States Senator, J. L. Bristow, is an edi- 
tor. The Superintendent of Insurance, 
C. W. Barnes; the State Printer, T, A. 
McNeal; the State Game Warden, T. B. 
Murdock; the secretary of the Histori- 
cal Society, G. W. Martin; and the clerk 
of the Supreme Court, D. A. Valentine, 
are editors, while a half dozen are in 
the Legislature. What other State has 
given the press more prominence? In 
other activities may be mentioned J. E. 
Junkin, recently president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, and F. P. 
MacLennan, a prominent officer of the 
Associated Press. The first ten-story 
skyscraper in Kansas is being built by 
an editor, H. J. Allen, of Wichita. 

The Kansas editor long ago passed the 
stage of taking potatoes on subscription. 
He is generally prosperous and takes a 
hand in the business affairs of the town. 
He has shared in the general prosperity 
that enables his subscribers to pay in 
advance and the merchants to advertise 
liberally. The starved, dependent strug- 
gling country paper is a rafity—and no 
editor can issue a good paper when he 
must borrow money every week to pay 
the help. Scarcely a county seat town 
of 4,000 population has less than two 
daily papers, while any town ~ef 600 
without at least one weekly is a rarity. 
Altogether there are 75 dailies and 635 
weeklies published for the 1,600,000 peo- 
ple of Kansas. 

As one handles a bundle of Kansas ex- 
changes he is surprised to note how high 
an average of merit they reach and how 
few are crude and primitive. ._That the 
State has so many capable writers is 
evidence of the mental activity of its ed- 
ucated classes. That it supports well so 
many papers proves that it is a reading 
commonwealth. That it has so many 
editors known beyond the State’s borders 
indicates its lack of provincialism and its 
grasp of wider activities of the times. 

ABILENE, Kansas, 
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The Negro in Cincinnati 


BY FRANK W. QUILLAN 


{In our issue of July 20, 1905, we printed a very significant article by Mr. 
entitled “Race Prejudice in a Northern Town.” 
cuse, Ohio, where no negro is permitted to live. 


Quillan, 
It was a description of the town of Syra- 
The following article is the result of a 


study of the status of the negro in the life of Cincinnati, Ohio, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Department of History of the University of Michigan in which Mr. Quillan has 


been working for the degree of Ph. D. 


It will not be forgotten that Cincinnati is a Northern 


city and boasts of being the birthplace and present home of the President of the United 


States.—Ep1rTor.] 


AMUEL J. TILDEN, Democratic 
S candidate for the Presidency in 
1876, called Ohio a “d——d nig- 

ger State.” The writer of this article, 
knowing that Ohio has the most inter- 
esting negro history of all the Northern 
States, spent the past summer touring 
Ohio and investigating the relations ex- 
isting between the white and colored 
races today, to see whether the above 
statement is still true. I visited Cleve- 
land, Akron, Columbus, Springfield, 
Dayton, Urbana, Xenia, Cincinnati, 


Hamilton, and many smaller cities, and 
talked with all classes of both colored 
and white people. 


My object was to 
learn the facts about what the two races 
think of one another, or more specific- 
ally, to find out how much race preju- 
dice really exists. I believe that I start- 
ed on the investigation unbiased, so far 
as it is possible for a man to be, and I 
desire to remain so, letting facts stand 
as they are. The negro question is a 
delicate one to treat, for the reason that 
there are two distinct classes of readers 
on the subject, one reading all on the 
subject that is favorable to the colored 
man and relegating to the waste basket 
all that is unfavorable, and the other 
doing just the opposite. 

The object of the writer of this arti- 

cle is to bring the two classes together 
on a common plane, to submit facts as 
to conditions, and let each reader draw 
his own conclusions. 
_While conditions vary in different 
cities, the following facts about the 
situation in Cincinnati are, in a broad 
way, typical of all the cities of Ohio, 
the nearest to an exception probably be- 
ing Cleveland. 

In the first place, no colored man is 
allowed to enroll in the Ohio Medical 
College, which is a branch of the Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, a public institu- 
tion, nor can he enter the Eclectic Med- 
ical School. In fact, there is no school 
in the city where he is privileged to 
equip himself for the medical profes- 
sion. If he leaves the city and secures 
his training elsewhere and then comes 
back again, he finds the door of oppor- 
tunity closed. The colored doctor, no 
matter what his training has been or 
what his ability and standing may be, is 
not allowed to operate in the large City 
Hospital, a public institution maintained 
by taxation to which the colored people 
contribute their share. He is debarred 
from the Seton Hospital, on West 
Sixth street, and, in fact, from all hos- 
pitals save two small charity concerns. 
Colored people, received with reluctance 
into separate wards in the City Hos- 
pital, are refused the privilege of hav- 
ing a physician of their own race attend 
them. 

Recently there came up the question 
of having colored men in the Health 
Department, and the Board of Public 
Service, which, of course, is made up of 
white men, handed down the decision 
that it would be unwise, as the colored 
sanitary officer would be compelled to 
call at the houses of white men during 
the latter’s absence, and their wives 
would be made subject to insult in hav- 
ing to accept orders of a colored man. 

There is not a negro to be found in the 
city fire department, which employs 
hundreds of men, all, of course, paid 
out of public taxation. The reason giv- 
en for their absence is that white fire- 
men will not work with them, as they 
would be compelled to eat and sleep 
alongside of them under the present 
manner of conducting the department. 

The officers controlling the Munic- 
ipal Bath House now forbid all colored 
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people to bathe there. The privilege 
was granted for a short time recently 
under Democratic administration, but 
the house became practically a colored 
institution so quickly that the reform 
party had to withdraw the privilege. 

All the popular parks, such as Ches- 
ter, The Lagoon and Coney Island, ex- 
clude the negroes. Some of them have 
one “nigger day” each year, when the 
colored people are allowed to pass the 
sacred portals which are forbidden them 
the rest of the year. Some negroes are 
employed as waiters and porters at 
Coney Island, a leading park, six miles 
up the Ohio River. These are com- 
pelled to ride on the deck of the steam- 
boat going and coming. 

Hotels, restaurants, eating and drink- 
ing places, almost universally are closed 
to all people in whom the least tincture 
of colored blood can be detected. A 
colored man of education and culture, 
of unusual musical ability, and of great 
prominence among his people, told me 
that his wife was white enough to run 
the gauntlet, but that he was not, and 
that often when they happened to be 
down in the city at the noon hour he 
would send her into a white restaurant 
for her dinner, while he would stand on 
the curb and wait for her, or go to 
some cheap place for a “hand out,” 
which he would generally have to take 
outside before eating. The same man 
told me that if he wanted a glass of 
beer he would have to go to some out- 
of-the-way place or low “dive” for it. 
The Bartenders’ Union has passed a 
resolution forbidding its members to 
wait on a colored person, and they live 
up to it. On Fifth street, between Cen- 
tral avenue and Broadway, a distance 
of a dozen blocks, a colored man cannot 
enter a single saloon and buy a drink, 
or even a ham sandwich. W. P. Dab- 
ney, a colored man of education and of 
recognized ability in music and other 
arts, the Assistant Paymaster of the 
city of Cincinnati, handling tens of 
thousands of dollars annually, and pay- 
ing it out to the Mayor, Chief of Po- 
lice, and all other city employees, per- 
sonally told the writer of the following 
experience: He and another prominent 
musician had, at much financial risk 
and trouble, secured a famous pupil of 


Rubinstein, an Italian, to give a conc=rt 
in Cincinnati. After the concert as 
over the performer asked the commi' ce 
to go to a saloon and have a drink w th 
him. They all agreed and entered, ‘he 
party consisting of the Italian musici:n, 
another foreigner, and the colored man, 
Mr. Dabney. The conversation at the 
moment happened to be about Amer'ca, 
and the Italian was congratulating his 
companions upon their privilege of ‘iv- 
ing in this land of the free. They sat 
down at a table and called for soine- 
thing to drink. The bartender could 
see but two at the table, and those the 
foreigners. The one real American, 
simply because his skin was dark (no, 
not that, or the Italian would have been 
unnoticed also), tho he was the trusted 
employee of a great city, was beneath 
the notice of a bartender. 

At the Sinton Hotel, where Mr. Taft 
made his campaign headquarters, the 
colored man is not welcome even to 
standing room in the lobby. No matter 
how prominent he is, if he desires to 
see a white man on one of the upper 
floors he must take the freight elevator, 
or the lower compartment of the ele- 
vator, the “Jim Crow” compartment, we 
may call it. 

The Pullman Car Company refuses 
to sell berths to colored people going 
South. Under stress, they will offer to 
put them in the drawing room, which 
costs more than they can afford to pay, 
and which if occupied would segre- 
gate them from the whites. Trains pull- 
ing out of Cincinnati for the South have 
their “Jim Crow” coaches, into which 
the colored people are asked to go. If 
they do not go willingly they are com- 
pelled to do so on reaching the Ken- 
tucky side of the Ohio river. 

The Y. M. C. A. refuses them either 
active or associate membership. Re- 
cently some young colored men estab- 
lished a Y. M. C. A. on Walnut Hills, 
a prominent suburb of the city. The 
white Y. M. C. A. rose in holy wrath 
at this defilement of their name, and 
caused the colored organization to 
change its name to the Y. B(oys) C. A. 

The Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, prob- 
ably the largest school of its kind in 
Ohio, has recently decided to deny them 
admission. 
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THE NEGRO IN CINCINNATI 


In the Children’s Home, on Ninth 
street, another large public institution, 
colored children are permitted to stay 
but twenty-four hours, after which they 
are sent to the Colored Orphans’ Asy- 
lum. The Automobile Club of America 
has decided to give orphans of cities in 
which there are branches of the asso- 
ciation a free trip to the country annu- 
ally. The Cincinnati branch two years 
ago forgot (?) the colored children. 
Last year, after a very heated public 
discussion of the matter, it was decided 
that there were not enough colored 
chauffeurs to draw them out, so they 
could not take them. 

Theaters universally exclude the ne- 
gro, or at the best give him a gallery 
seat, and that possibly at an advanced 
price. The large city workhouse, re- 
formatories, city and county prisons, 
and hospitals, separate white and black 
as much as they possibly can. 

The negro can neither rent nor buy a 
house in a decent section of the city 
without paying an exorbitant price. If 
he does succeed in buying a desirable 
piece of property, his white neighbors 
will endeavor by all possible means to 
get him out of it. Sometimes they even 
threaten his life, but more often they 
buy him out, generally paying him con- 
siderably more than the property cost 
him. This is expensive for the white 
man, but he maintains his price. Many 
negroes are taking advantage of this 
pride to better their financial condition, 
and many more would be doing the 
same if they had the capital. The fol- 
lowing extract from a conversation 
with a colored preacher in one of the 
suburbs of Cincinnati will illustrate 
their attitude and their methods: “If I 
had a little money saved I would make 
the white folks pay for their prejudice. 
I would have some ‘poor white trash’ 
buy a lot in a fashionable neighborhood 
for me, and then I would declare my 
ownership and my intention to build. 
Immediately I would get many offers to 
buy, and when I could sell at a good 
profit I would let it go, and then I 
would buy another piece, and so con- 
tinue. I could make a fine living in that 
way, far better than I can in the min- 
eit but I haven’t the money to start 
with.” 


In St. James place, a fashionable 
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residence district of Cincinnati, there 
lives a colored man of much promi- 
nence, being connected with the South- 
ern Freedman’s Aid Society and the 
Methodist Book Concern. The white 
neighbors have offered him big induce- 
ments to sell, but he, not being of the 
type represented above by the colored 
preacher, has refused all overtures and 
insists upon his rights. 

But all of these prejudices, galling as 
they might be and would be to any 
white man, are small ones in compari- 
son to one other. That other is the one 
that strikes at the law of self-preserva- 
tion, strikes indeed at one of the basic 
principles of our life, namely, that every 
man should be permitted to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, work- 
ing in that pursuit best adapted to his 
ability. The colored man in earning 
his living is hampered on every side by 
race prejudice. The labor unions as a 
whole do not want him and will not 
have him, and their members will not 
work by the side of him. The result of 
this is that he is practically debarred 
from all mechanical pursuits requiring 
skill. He can join the hod carriers’ 
union only, and this is due to the fact 
that not enough white men can be 
found to do the work. The bricklayers’ 
union, the painters’, the carpenters’, 
the lathers’, the plumbers’, the _bar- 
bers’, the bartenders’, the printers’ 
unions, and many others deny him 
admission. The white man cannot em- 
ploy them in any skilled work if he 
has so large a job that he has to employ 
white men along with them. The white 
men will not work with them, there are 
not enough colored people prepared to 
do the work to do it alone, and the result 
is that no matter how much the white 
employer himself is free from prejudice, 
his hands are tied, he must of necessity, 
generally speaking, refuse to employ the 
colored man in any skilled capacity. 
Many colored men who had come from 
the South told the writer that there was 
no such condition as this existing in the 
South; that if a colored man became 
capable of laying brick or doing carpen- 
try work or any other skilled work, he 
was as freely employed in it by the 
whites as the white laborers themselves 
were. 

Besides their being debarred from 
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skilled labor, they are not employed as 
stenographers, bookkeepers or office men 
in any capacity except that of janitor. 
Not one is employed as teacher in the 
public schools, none are employed as 
clerks in stores or factories. 

The post office work is open to them 
because of its being under civil service 
rules, and we find them generally meas- 
uring up to the possibilities in this line. 
In the Cincinnati Post Office there are 
twelve employed as clerks and twenty- 
eight as carriers, making a total of forty 
out of a grand total of seven hundred 
employees, or about 5 per cent., which 
is the per cent. of colored people in the 
city to the total population. In the 
police department there are twelve col- 
ored patrolmen out of a total of six 
hundred and ten, which is one-half their 
quota according to population. They get 
these places as policemen from the white 
people solely as a price for the colored 
vote. 

The tearned professions—the law, the 
ministry and medicine—are open to 
them, but the few who are brave enough 
to attempt these find that they can hard- 
ly make an honest living. The white 
people, of course, will not employ them, 
and, strange to say, their colored broth- 
ers are almost as much against them, 
but for different reasons, one of which 
is jealousy (a very strong race trait, as 
dozens of them themselves told the 
writer during the summer), and the 
other is lack of confidence. They will 
not respect the advice of one another, 
but will take the white man’s every time, 
having learned during their days of 
slavery to look upon the word of the 
white man as law. 

What are the causes of this strong 
prejudice in the city of Cincinnati? In 
general they are the same as are found 
in other cities of the State. The one big 
cause is that—‘well, just BECAUSE.” 

The other causes are: 

(1) There is a large number of ig- 
norant colored people coming in from 
the South, seeking the land of the free, 
where they can have “their rights,” 
many of whom mistake liberty for 
license. 

(2) When a negro commits a crime 
the newspapers always emphasize his 
race connection by such head lines as “A 
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Big Black Burly Brute of a Negro” does 
such and such, and the whole race vets 
a share of the blame; while if the crime 
is committed by a white man, race is not 
mentioned, and the individual gets the 
blame. 

(3) The mixing of the lower classes 
of the two races causes jealousy and ill 
feeling in these very classes, and much 
revulsion of feeling and fear in the 
higher classes. 

(4) Cincinnati has always catered to 
the Southern trade and still does ; there- 
fore she adopts much of the South’s atti- 
tude toward the negroes. 

(5) An unusually large number of 
Cincinnati’s population very probably 
has been in the South for a time and 
then returned to the North. It is almost 
the universal observation that such peo- 
ple, after their return, forever despise 
the negro. 

(6) The white people constantly com- 
plain of not being able to depend upon 
the negro; they say he is shiftless, care- 
less, and too prone to appropriate little 
things belonging to other people. 

(7) The negro more and more is en- 
tering politics as a negro, and demand- 
ing rewards for the negroes, in the way 
of positions and public offices. Natu- 
rally they are meeting with strong oppo- 
sition and much secret resentment. The 
following words from the New York 
Tribune of June, 1877, apply so remark- 


ably well to conditions in Cincinnati and | 


other cities thruout the State of Ohio 
that I quote it in full: 


“If a delegation of red-haired gentlemen 
should invade the White House with a peti- 
tion to be recognized they would at once 
arouse the hostility of bald-headed patriots as 

well as of those whose hair was black or gray, 
and there would be established a color line in 
hair, which would complicate the difficulties of 
civil service reform. It is equally clear that 
if a deputation of citizens who wear false teeth 
should demand some offices for their class, the 
citizens who gum it would combine with those 
who masticate their food with natural grinders, 
not only to the discomfiture of the fictitious 
ivory party, but to the peril of our institutions. 
Citizens of African descent should reflect be- 
fore they commit like indiscretions. The polit- 
ical salvation of the negro depends upon his 
keeping out of politics as a negro. If he keeps 
everlastingly besieging the Executive Mansion 
in squads in order to have his color recognized 
he will succeed in establishing a very distinct 
color line. It will be a blessed day when 
negroes and white men both come to under- 
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THE ANSWER 


stand that appointment to office is not one of 
the inalienable rights of an American citizen, 
and when they can impress upon the gentle- 
men who are reforming the civil service that 
appointments are to be made solely for the 
purpose of transacting the business of the Gov- 
ernment and solely upon the ground of fitness, 
and that race, color, previous condition of 
servitude, or present conditiofi’ of politics are 
to be considered no more in the selection of 
place-men than they are in making out the tax 
list.” 

(8) The fact that so many negroes 
appear in the police court and prisons 
certainly hurts their cause greatly. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Chief of 
Police of Cincinnati for the year 1905, 
there were 12,138 white people arrested 
and 3,107 colored. According to the 
census of 1900 there were 325,000 peo- 
ple in the city and 14,482 were colored. 
By a little study of these figures we see 
that in proportion to their respective 
populations there were five colored peo- 
ple arrested to one white, and we can 
also see that if the white people were as 
criminal as the colored, the police would 
have made the enormous number of 
68,345 arrests that one year. In 1906 
there were 11,284 arrests of white peo- 


ple and 2,658 of colored. There were 
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remaining in the House of Refuge, the 
city prison for young people, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, 238 white children and 95 
colored. From the annual report of the 
Cincinnati workhouse for 1907 we learn 
that there were 2,414 white prisoners 
and 949 colored. About the same pro- 
portion has obtained for the last several 
years. From a study of these figures 
one must conclude that in recent years 
and in this one city, at least, the crimi- 
nality of the negro has been fully five 
times as great as that of the white man. 

Many “extenuating circumstances ”’ 
might be offered to explain this differ- 
ence, but the figures tell the more con- 
vincing story to the average man, 

Many other causes possibly enter into 
the making of this condition of affairs in 
this one city. I have mentioned only 
such as came under my observation and 
such as throw extra light upon the facts 
presented. Here and there possibly I 
have appeared to favor one side and then 
another. I have tried very hard to pre- 
sent the facts and all the facts that I 
learned. May they help to better the 
relations between the two races. 

YpstLanti, Micu. 


The Answer 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Once (and perchance it will happen again) 
There was a chorus of young voices eager to know what love is, 


And how it may be recognized. 


And all the worlds of God and all His laws combined to answer them, 


But few -heard. 


Love is not joy in the body, nor joy in the beautiful, 

It is not passion, nor is it passionless, 

But these things love does, and by these it may be known: 
Love stands armed at the house door to protect the mother, 
And gives the strength of the body to nourish the child. 

Love faces travail and the chance of death undaunted. 

It nurses sickness, enriches poverty and laughs at ill report; 

It fills with strong wine the chalice of courage. 

Love makes truth out of falsehood and control out of lawlessness; 
It places the spirit on a throne over the body. 

Know that when you have seen these things you have seen love! 


Buruincton, Ia, 





The Tourist in New Zealand 


BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


REAT, immense, republican 
America maintains vast national 


parks, exploited by individuals 
or specially favored and licensed trans- 
portation monopolies, which are merci- 
less in their charges to the public. In 
compact little New Zealand and broad, 
imperialistic Australia there are also ex- 
tensive national parks, but these are ex- 
ploited by the Government for the 


for the purse and creature comfort of 
the man who wishes to see- the country. 
He is carried from place to place by ‘he 
Government, at rates with which no 
private tourist agency, relying upon 
commissions, can possibly compete, and 
is lodged at cost by the Government in 
hotels built by the state for his comfort 
and accommodation. Moreover, state 
guides are ever at his beck and call, and 














AUCKLAND. 


people, and so great are the improve- 
ments and so reasonable the cost of 
reaching these resorts that almost the 
entire populace, at some time or another, 
people them, living therein as cheaply as 


at home. How different from the 
American way! 

To the visitor the most remarkable 
thing in New Zealand is its Government 
bureau for the care, supervision and 
direction of the tourist, Not only is it 
the most remarkable thing to the 
stranger in this strange land of reforms, 
but it is the most welcome. The Gov- 
ernment has actually created a depart- 
ment whose sole duty it is to look out 
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gratuities are practically unknown. New 
Zealand has become, by Government 
fiat, not only the workingman’s but also 
the tourist’s paradise. 

In every large city of Australasia 
there is a magnificent “New Zealand 
Government Tourist Bureau” building, 
where every possible kind of information 
concerning the New Dominion is placed 
temptingly before all who will enter. 
Tours de luxe and tours of New Zea- 
land afoot are mapped out and arranged 
with equal impartiality. The tourist may 
enter the country with a month’s rail 
transportation paid for first or second 
class, at a rate of from fifty cents to a 
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THE TOURIST -IN NEW ZEALAND 


doliar a day, as he may elect to pay, and 
hotel accommodations provided for first 
class at from two to two and a half dol- 
lars a day, and second class at a rate 
half as high, while widows, orphans and 
the really needy are especially taken care 
of at rates greatly reduced from these, 
for it is a part of the duty of the Tourist 
Department to look after the health of 
the people, and the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment spends millions on its health re- 
sorts, making them really health resorts 
both from recreative and scientific stand- 
points. The man who enters New Zea- 
land has the entire possibilities of the mar- 
velous country placed before him by men 
of science and accuracy. The cost to 
him of travel has been reduced to a mini- 
mum and the possible benefits exalted to 
a maximum, and it has all paid New 
Zealand and its Government splendid 
dividends. 

Our Government creates a national 
park and turns it over to a monopoly to 
conduct, so that those of modest means 
are kept out. In New Zealand the 
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national parks really belong to the peo- 
ple and to the Government. Any one 
may erect a hotel or open up a stage 
route, but if he overcharges, the Govern- 
ment teaches him a lesson by erecting its 
own hotels and establishing its own ‘bus 
lines, which are conducted so as to make 
a fair profit. This rate determined, they 
are leased to private parties, conditional 
upon a standard service at a standard 
rate, both set by the Government. 

It costs a little over a cent a mile to 
visit from Wellington, the capital of 
New Zealand, the Rotorua District, or 
National Thermal Park, that in every 
way rivals our own Yellowstone. 

At the New Zealand Government Ac- 
commodation House at Waimungu (a 
geyser that shoots 1,500 feet, or several 
times as high as any in Yellowstone), 
the rates, including room and board, are 
$2 a day for the first three days, and 
$1.50 per day thereafter. And this is a 
real spacious, comfortable hotel, where 
excellent meals are served. In Rotorua, 
Government example has reduced hotel 














VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF BEN LOMOND. 
Looking toward Mt. Earnslaw. 
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rates and raised the standard, so that 
those of moderate means may secure all 
the comforts of hotel life on Govern- 
ment reservations at rates within reach 
of all. Thruout New Zealand it is the 
same. Even on Mount Cook the Gov- 
ernment hotel charges are but $2.50 a 
day, and money is made at this rate; so 
that other hotels fall in line and they, 
too, make money. The Government has 
made possible the existence of private 
hotels in many districts by its system of 
erecting rest houses every few miles 
along mountain trails. These contain 


bunks in separate huts for men and for 
women, with a common dining room. 
The charges are 50 cents a night for 
lodging and 50 cents a meal, or you 
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ing bag, 10 cents; ice axe, 10 cents, and 
soon. Of course, if you employ a Goy- 
ernment guide these charges are in- 
cluded. For glacier excursions the ice 
for a guide is not less than $3.50 a day, 
or if there is a party of five to be con- 
ducted, about $1.50 each person. The 
Tourist Department keeps horses for tiie 
use of those who wish to ride, hiring 
them at about $1.25 a day. In every 
way the New Zealand Government en- 
tices its own people and visitors to the 
country to make extended tours of its 
wonderful national reserves, and prob- 
ably no people in the world know and 
love their own country better than do 
the New Zealanders. 

Imagine our Adirondack, Champlain 
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NATIVES COOKING IN A STEAM HOLE AT WHAKAREWAREWA. 


may pack your own provisions. Those 
boarding at Government hotels by the 
week merely show their cards and no 
charge is made them. The Government 
will even supply you with equipment for 
independent mountain climbing and ex- 
ploration—a tent, 25 cents a day; sleep- 


and White Mountain region exploited by 
the Government as a great health park 
for the multitudes. Rotorua, the Sara- 
toga and Hot Springs of New Zealand, 
is absolutely under the control of the 
Minister of Tourist and Health Resorts. 
Here he has ordered the erection of a 
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palatial bath sanatarium, and the hot 
pools in the city park are open to the 
public at a cost per bath of 12 cents, 
including towel and private dressing- 
rooms. Great medical swimming pools 
abound, a hundred walking tours are 
mapped out in every direction for par- 
ties of visitors or the lone tourist, and 
every few miles there is a hotel or a rest 
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up and at the summit, while every effort 
would be made to get the people to in- 
dulge in a health-giving walk to the top. 

So successful was the Government 
Tourist Bureau idea in New Zealand 
that New South Wales, in Australia, fol- 
lowed suit, and began expending mil- 
lions upon the building of roads and 
trails, opening up caves, for the delecta- 














MAORI CANOE ON THE IONGARIRO RIVER. 


house for his accommodation. He may 
wander for days, with or without a 
guide, among the geysers, or ascend 
mountain peaks, on the summit of which 
he will find that the Government is pre- 
pared for his comfort. All this is 
mapped out, the Tourist Department 
issuing free to all a book giving every 
possible trip by rail, coach, boat, bicycle, 
horseback or afoot thruout the entire 
Dominion, with the positive cost of each 
stage of any journey, hotel rates, every- 
thing that the tourist may desire to 
know. Were Mt. Washington situated 
in New Zealand, its Government Tour- 
ist Bureau would have foot and carriage 
trails constructed, a rest house half way 


tion of the sightseer, creating skeeing 
grounds on the summit of her one snow- 
clad peak, building Government hotels in 
far-off places, and organizing a literary 
campaign of travel. The result has been 
that the railways are taxed to accommo- 
date the people who wish to know their 
country, and every one of the Australian 
States has found it to its advantage to 
adopt the New Zealand idea. Today the 
finest structures in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney are the Government Tourist Bureau 
buildings, and both the Federal Govern- 
ment of Australia and that of the Do- 
minion of New Zealand are erecting 
palatial “Tourist Bureau buildings” on 
the Strand, in London. 
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New Zealand does not confine her at- 
tentions to the three main islands; on 
far-off Raratonga, in the Pacific, the 
Government Tourist Bureau has erected 
a hotel, rates $10 per week, if you please, 
so that those New Zealanders who are 
advised to take an ocean voyage may do 
so and be sure of accommodation in the 
South Seas at rates within their means. 
This is far different from the French 
idea in Tahiti, where the tourists, accord- 
ing to Jack London and other recent 
visitors, are fleeced unmercifully, and in 


the islands, with accommodation hous. : 
everywhere and reasonable rates to a: 
among the islands. A delegate was se 
by. the Governor to study the Austra - 
asian system, and Australia sent its del. - 
gates to meet and consult in Honolu 
with a committee appointed by Governcr 
Frear. The object of the meeting w« 
the linking up of Australia, New Zea- 
land, Java, the South Sea Islands, the 
Philippines, and possibly Japan, Alaska 
and our Pacific States, to work for a 
common cause, looking toward the ex- 














FRANZ JOSEF GLACIER. 
From Sentinel Rock, 692 feet above the sea. 


spite of its delectable beauty, place 
Tahiti upon the “never again” list. New 
Zealand is straining every nerve to 
secure frequent and regular service be- 
tween her ports and those of our Pacific 
Coast, and now, with the assistance of 
Hawaii, this seems likely of consumma- 
tion. 

Perhaps no land has ever been fairer 
to the tourist and visitor than has been 
and is the island of Oahu, on which 
Honolulu is situated. The Territorial 
Government is now making an effort to 
introduce the New Zealand system in 


tension of the New Zealand tourist plan 


to other lands. Hawaii is taking the 
lead in this hands-across-the-sea move- 
ment, which it is spreading, but New 
Zealand remains as the model on which 
the practical work is based. 

Hawaii is endeavoring to have the 
volcano of Kilanea, which is the largest 
active volcano in the world, and Halea- 
kela, on the island of Maui, the largest 
quiescent crater known to man, both set 
aside as national parks, conducted on the 
New Zealand plan, not with palatial 
hotels for the wealthy tourist, but with 
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WHY AMERICA IS BETTER 


well-equipped accommodation houses for 
those of moderate means, horse and foot 
trails everywhere, and transportation 
rates regulated by the Government, with 
a monopoly to no one. California is also 
feeling her way along the New Zealand 
lines, and it seems probable that the first 
real steps on the American continent 
looking toward the treatment of the man 
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who would travel as one who is a seeker 
after higher education, and never as 
legitimate food for leeches, will be taken 
in co-operation with our Australasian 
neighbors to draw the Eastern man 
westward, instead of leaving it entirely 
to the European tourist agents to have 
their way and tempt him eastward. 


AUCKLAND, New ZEALAND. 


Why America Is Better 


BY PAUL JOSEPH REPP 


{Mr. Repp is a Lithuanian immigrant whose naturalization in St. Louts, November 5 
attracted attention because of his naive appeal to Mrs. W. K. Kavanaugh, a society leader, 
for advice as to how he might hear sung certain American patriotic songs, “in respectable 
manner and: place,” to celebrate the day of his citizenship; and Mrs. Kavanaugh’s genial re- 


sponse with a full program in a hired hall. 
Eprror. } 


E Lithuanian people are mostly 
\W very ignorant. When we come 
to America we nearly always 
fall in under a leader—either the saloon 
or the priest. The Lithuanians have soft 
hearts and soft characters, and they are 
sure to be led. They will seldom act of 
their own initiative. That is why, if the 
American people would help them a lit- 
tle, and show them, they would become 
better citizens. The kind of voters they 
will be depends on the way they get 
started. 

In the six years since I landed with my 
wife and babies in New York, I have 
thought many times that it would be a 
good thing to keep a second quarantine 
of ninety days. I mean a school where 
an emigrant could be taught how to get 
along in America without being cheated 
and fooled. Even if he had to pay for 
this out of his own pocket, I think it 
would be cheaper than what he often 
does have to pay before he finds things 
out. I am not complaining for myself. 
Ladies and men have been very kind to 
me, but I know that there are other sorts 
of people, too. I was better educated 
than the most, as I served five years in 
the Caucasian First Engineers’ Corps, 
and I had relatives in the priesthood, and 
so on. But any one who is quite ignor- 


This article was obtained by an interview.— 


ant of the language must suffer if he 
falls into the hands of designing people. 

When we came I had with me a letter 
to St. Joseph’s Home, 117 Broad street. 
We came out from quarantine. It was 
not pleasant there. My stomach was 
sick. My head went around with the 
noise. Men surrounded me, and caught 
at me. They would take me, they would 
take me, they said. What could.I do but 
go with some of them? “Will you sure- 
ly take us to St. Joseph’s Home?” “Oh, 
yes, yes.” | 

There went with us from the ship two 
girls and a young boy. Girls are these 
bad guides’ prey. They are easy, be- 
cause they are so ignorant. Everything 
you have read about this in “The Jun- 
gle” is true. The guides took us thru 
the streets, at last to a crowded bar and 
tables. “Here we are,” they said. Soon 
I saw there was a great deal of bad con- 
duct going on. I could not believe that 
St. Joseph’s Home would be such a place 
as this. But they insisted it was St. 
Joseph’s Home. So I ordered supper. 
But when we had eaten our supper, I 
jumped up and said we would go. There 
was a big outcry, that I ‘could not leave, 
that I must pay. But the boy and I 
spoke out loud. I paid for all, and we 
struck out a little with our fists, and the 
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women and children and all of us got 
out on the street. Undoubtedly, as I 
know now, the people of that place in- 
tended to make us drunk and rob us. 
After asking several persons on the 
street I found out that St. Joseph’s 
Home, 117 Broad street, was only four 
or five blocks away. We walked to it, 
and when we got there I told the author- 
ities pretty clearly, in Polish, what had 
happened, and asked what could be done 
to those people. They said they knew 
every day such things were done, and it 
was a shame, but they could not prevent 
it. 

I think I must study politics before 
I make up my mind how to vote. That 
will take time. I am sure I will not be 
anything but an outright American. I 
have no sympathy for those who say they 
are Irish-Americans, or German-Ameri- 
cans, or Russian-Americans. A friend 


of mine, a Lithuanian, who has been in 
this country more than twenty-five years, 
reproaches me with this, saying that I 
ought not to go to the “pagan” churches 
—by these he means the Protestant—but 
that I should observe Fridays and Wed- 
nesdays as my fathers and my grand- 


fathers did, and should stick to all their 
old ways. But I reply, No. Russia is 
dead to me. Americans are very good to 
associate with, and by choosing Ameri- 
can company I know the language bet- 
ter now in six years than he does, altho 
he has been here more than twenty-five 
years. I am not a Lithuanian-American. 
but a true citizen who loves his country 
first, above even the country in which 
he was born. I will go to the Catholic 
Church of my ancestors perhaps, but if 
the Protestant Church be nearer, I will 
go to that if I wish. It saves shoe leather 
and street car fare, and I know enough 
to know that it is not any more “pagan” 
than the other is. 


My little son will be a soldier, I hope. 
I do not now think of anything I would 
rather see him become than an American 
soldier. It fills my heart with joy that 
I have freedom, under the Stars and 
Stripes. I am making $3 a day in the 
Frisco railroad machine shops, and we 
have our own home, with a mortgage on 
it, but that will be lifted in time. And I 
probably do not feel the change of con- 
ditions as deeply as others, for my pay 
as an engineer and machinist was equal 
to that of eight laborers in Russia. 

American women are so intelligent and 
well educated that I think they are equal 
in sense to the men. In Russia a woman 
of the poor classes is in slavery, almost. 
There is no divorce for her—that is only 
for the nobility and those who are rich. 
A breach of promise suit for a poor girl 
who has been betrayed helps nothing in 
Russia. In America I see men compelled 
to pay enough to support children 
brought into the world in this way, but 
a girl over there has no chance in court 
unless the evidence is so plain and so 
much of it that no one can disbelieve it. 
Then the man may have to pay 50 rubles, 
never more. That is the limit. 

They say that Russia is a poor coun- 
try—that that is why the people are 
poor. It is not true. As I went over 
the land, on the railroad with my en- 
gine, I could see what I knew already, 
that Russia is rich, very rich, in fertile 
land, and forests, and minerals—miles 
upon miles unoccupied except for the 
estates of the nobles, who will never sell 
the land. 

We all love Tolstoi—that is, all of us 
who read. I am not in the least a Social- 
ist, but I love liberty and fair play. I 
want to be an independent American— 
to read the Bible, to hear good leaders 
advise, and to live by my conscience. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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N the 2ist of February the King 
will open a new Parliament, 
whose membership will be as fol- 

lows: Liberal, 275; Labor, 40; Nation- 
alist, 72; Unionist, 273; Independent 
Nationalist, 10. If the Independent 
Nationalists “stand out,” as is probable, 
Mr. Asquith will have a working ma- 
jority of 114. At the least, he can count 
upon 104 voices over the Unionists in 
support of the two great issues upon 
which the general election was fought— 
the passing of the budget, with its clauses 
for raising revenue from land taxes, and 
the limiting of the veto of the House of 
Lords. 

An attempt has been made in the Con- 
servative and Unionist press to claim 
that the Ministry has virtually sufféred 
a defeat, that the gain of over a hundred 
seats by the Unionists is a “moral vic- 
tory,” a protest against the budget, a 
justification of the action of the House 

















































































































and, above all, an indication that tariff 
reform is coming. A large portion of 
the Unionist press professes entire satis- 
faction with the result of the election, 
and predicts a near dissolution. Much 
is being said about the untenable posi- 
tion in which Mr. Asquith finds himself, 
owing to his dependence upon the Labor 
and Irish vote. A proposition has even 
been made that a neutral Ministry 
should be formed under Lord Rosebery 
to prevent a “deadlock” and to straight- 
en out the tangle into which the political 
affairs of England have gotten. It is 
openly stated that Mr. Redmond is now 
in the saddle and will dictate the policy 
of the Ministry that his Irish following 
s “a motley horde,” is supported by 
money raised in America, and that if 
Mr. Asquith forms an “unholy alliance” 
with Mr. Redmond he will be degrading 
the British Parliament by making it 
~—Y under the influence of American 
gold. - 

When we consider the fact that the 
Unionists have gained so heavily, not 



















































































An Analysis of the British General 
Election 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


of Lords which precipitated the election, ~ 


_from the newspapers. 





only in members returned, but also in 
actual votes, it does seem that the Lib- 
eral party has experienced a serious set- 
back, and that its preponderance in Par- 
liament is very slight indeed. I think, 
however, that an analysis of the general 
election proves just the opposite. This 
election has been one of tremendous im- 
portance. Its influence is bound to be 
felt upon the life and thought of Amer- 
ica. So I feel justified in presenting to 
American readers thru THE’ INDEPEND- 
ENT the results of the election, not only 
as they are viewed by the leaders of the 
Liberal party, but also by very many 
Unionists, who unwillingly recognize the 
mandate of the people. 

The following table gives the division 
of the vote in 1906 and IgIo: 


1906. 1910. 
pO Bere proere me 2,700,261 2,844,871 
Labor ....cecccccscccces QOQEDE 474,429 
Co ee 3,020,209 
Liberal and Labor.......3,156,952 3,319,300 


I do not claim absolute accuracy for 
this summary, as it has been compiled 
But it is accurate 
enough for our purpose, and any slight 
discrepancy would not change the facts 
which it reveals. 

I have left out the Nationalist vote, as 
it does not enter seriously into the ques- 
tions at issue. Aside from the Nation- 
alist vote, there is an actual majority for 
the budget and for legislation against 
the House of Lords of 160,000. Pro- 
portionately, Scotland and Wales are far 
ahead of England in rolling up this ma- 
jority. It will be noted, first of all, that 
all the parties have increased their actual 
vote since 1906. But the Unionists have 
gained over 500,000, while the Liberal 
increase falls a little short of 150,000. In 
Scotland and Wales the Liberals in- 
creased their majorities at the expense 
of the Unionists. So this 350,000 votes 
which the Unionists have gained over 
the Liberals, and which accounts for 
their parliamentary gain, is entirely to 
the credit of England. 
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Does this indicate a growth in tariff 
sentiment, or a general reaction toward 
Unionism? 

In dealing with this majority we must 
remember first of all that the tidal wave 
toward Liberalism in 1906 did not repre- 
sent an overwhelming change of heart 
on the part of the electorate. Hundreds 
of thousands of seeming Liberal votes 
were not given because of a trend 
toward Liberalism. The Unionist party 
had been returned quite fittingly in 1900 
with a majority of 134 seats, and with 
the good will of the people. But in its 
five years of administration it lost twenty 
by-elections and gained none. In 1906 
its reduced majority of 94 was converted 
into a Liberal majority of 354. The 
virtual reimposition of Church rates and 
the question of freehold licenses had 
aroused such a storm of protest that the 
Tory Government was swept ignomini- 
ously out of office. It is a mistake to 
believe that all Nonconformists are Lib- 
erals. In many parts of England they 
are largely Conservative and Unionist, 
especially the latter. But their votes in 
1906, tariff reform not being then a vital 


issue, were given to a hostile party for 
the express purpose of remedying what 
they considerd a great wrong. Natu- 
rally, they returned to their own political 


Of 


affiliations in the recent elections. 
this I shall speak again. 


A second reason is the unprecedented — 


use of the plural vote, in which the 
Unionists possess an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. Last month every plural voter 
endeavored to make all his votes count. 
As there are at least 300,000 more plural 
voters in the Unionist than in the Lib- 
eral camp, and as these voters pos- 
sess anywhere from two to ten—in some 
cases even more—qualifications, the pos- 
sibilities of this are so far beyond imag- 
ination as to make the work of the an- 
alyst rather discouraging and uncertain! 
The university seats all represent plural 
votes, and not one of them -is held by a 
Liberal. No parson ever forgets to put 
in his vote at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
both. In increasing the efficiency of the 
plural vote in the late election the motor 
car proved a great factor. It has come 
into general use during the past few 
years, and the plural voter no longer 
bewails his luck if the poll in several 
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constituencies of which he is an elector 
fall upon the same day. (The motor 
car, by the way, was used extensively to 
bribe the ignorant rural elector. “A rile 
for a vote” was a great, an irresistible 
temptation. Liberals vied with Union- 
ists in this sort of work.) 

A few weeks before the election, prac- 
tical Unionist politicians saw that te 
tide was not turning their way, and so a 
last desperate effort was put forth by 
endeavoring to make Unionism and pa- 
triotism synonymous terms. The arti- 
cles of the Socialist Blatchford in the 
Daily Mail are a striking commentary of 
the blue pre-election prospects of the 
Unionists. Germanophobia was launched 
upon the electorate. During the first 
week of the election, while there yet 
seemed to be hope, the opposition press 
printed dispatches from their German 
correspondents describing the gloom and 
terror felt in Berlin over the Unionist 
successes! There is no doubt that this 
war scare and the navy agitation gained 
many converts to the Unionist candi- 
dates. 

Another reason for the Unionist in- 
crease was the presence of their candi- 
dates in Irish districts, which they had 
not opposed against the Nationalists in 
1906; while the Liberals had to suffer 
from the remarkable growth of 65,000 
in the Labor vote. 

Now let us examine the vote in detail. 

Ireland.—The Unionists received some 
encouragement from the gratifying re- 
turns which greeted them from those 
districts where they endeavored to op- 
pose the Nationalists. They were suc- 
cessful in gaining only Middle Tyrone 
in this way, however, and this because 
of two Nationalist candiates, and not be 
cause of actual superiority in votes. 
They hail with joy a split in the Na 
tionalist ranks which has just occurred. 
Mr. O’Brien’s followers successfully 
contested ten Nationalist constituencies, 
and have formed the nucleus of a new 
party. It is hardly true, however, to 
say that these “O’Brienites” were elected 
as a protest against the budget. The 
ground upon which the Independent Na- 
tionalists stand is far broader than that. 
In the north of Iréland the Unionists 
captured two Liberal seats, but these had 
both been Unionist in 1900. In Belfast 
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- of their “dead sure” wins. 


West, however, they failed to regain a 
seat which they had held unopposed in 
1900, in spite of a three-cornered fight. 
This seat they had counted upon as one 
The Liberals 
succeeded in holding their own in the 
few other Irish seats which they pos- 
sess, increasing their majority in one im- 
portant city constituency. 

Wales.—The vote in Wales can hardly 
bring any comfort to Churchmen. The 
reiterated demand for a Welsh dis- 
establishment bill was stronger than ever 
before. In almost every district the Lib- 
erals rolled up a greatly increased ma- 
jority. Their list of increased majorities 
amounted to 19, and the Labor party’s 
to 3—9go per cent. of the Welsh seats! 
The two Unionist gains were insignifi- 
cant, Denbigh, their old stronghold, 
which they barely lost in 1906, returned 
to them by 8 votes. Radnor, Liberal in 
1900 and 1906 by majorities of 166 and 
175, fell to them with a majority of 14 
votes out of 4,430. In Swansea, where 
the Church has claimed a great increase 
in membership and where the Congress 
to protest against Disestablishment was 
recently held, the Unionists felt sure of 
a win, especially since the Labor party 
had a candidate in the field. The vote 
was: Liberal, 6,202; Unionist, 4,375; 
Labor, 1,452. The Liberal majority of 
1900 was 1,115; of 1906, 1,454; of I9gI10, 
1,645. Adding the Labor vote, which 
is all for Disestablishment, Swansea 
shows an increase in majority against 
the Church of almost three thousand in 
ten years! This is the history of most 
Welsh constituencies. 

Scotland—The Unionist defeat in 
Scotland was most decisive. I know 
that their leaders had counted upon the 
return of some of the seats which they 
had jiost in the anti-Anglican landslide 
of 1906. Conservative Scotland, ably 
helped by the press, put forth strenu- 
ous efforts to regain its position in many 
important districts of Scotland. The 
Unionist gains were all the return of 
seats held before 1906. These were 
more than offset by a Liberal gain of 
5. The Liberals retained, mostly with 
increased majorities, 19 seats which they 
had wrested from the Unionists in 1906. 
One Labor gain from Unionist in 1906 
was also retained. In 4 seats of Lan- 
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arkshire, the Liberals were successful in 
spite of Labor tickets in the field which 
polled several thousand votes in each 
constituency. Two of these, Northwest 
and Govan, had been Unionist both in 
1900 and in 1906. In Ayreshire North, 
Fifeshire West, and Leith Burgs the 
Liberals retained their seats, altho, 
as in Lanarkshire, Labor candidates 
polled large votes. The Unionists were 
deeply disappointed in not gaining these 
seats where there were three-cornered 
fights, and the loss of Govan and Lanark 
Northwest could hardly be believed. 
They had also expected to recapture the 
important Glasgow Central division, 
which had returned a Unionist in a by- 
election in 1904. The Liberal party in- 
creased its majority in 30 constituencies, 
independent of the Labor vote. 

We have seen how the Liberals not 
only held their own, but demonstrated 
a healthy increase over 1906 in Wales 
and Scotland. Now we shall consider 
England, where the Unionists gained 
over a hundred seats-from the Liberals. 

We must remember what was said 

above concerning the Nonconformist 
Conservative and Unionist vote in 1906. 
One who has followed the course of 
general election after general elections, 
with a knowledge of the distinctive ele- 
ments of the different English counties, 
readily sees that the Liberals in 1906 
had to thank the Nonconformist Tory 
vote for many of their seats. The 
Unionist gains in England were, with 
the exception of 14, the return of these 
naturally Tory seats to the Unionist 
fold. Of the Unionist gains 91 were 
seats which they had held in 1900, and 
29 of them had been so strongly Tory as 
to have been unopposed at the election of 
1900. 
On the other hand, the Liberals re- 
tained 77, and the Labor party 16, seats 
which had been Unionist in 1900. At 
least 75 of these 93 seats Mr. Balfour. 
felt that he had a reasonable chance of 
regaining. It was upon the basis of this 
belief that he and the other Unionist 
leaders advised the Lords to refer the 
budget to the people. 

The Unionists gained 9 seats from the 
Labor party, 2 of them owing to a three- 
cornered fight. Six of these seats they 
had held in 1900, 3 of them unopposed. 
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Six of their wins from the Liberals were 
in divisions where they did not succeed 
in getting a majority of all the votes 
polled. 

The Labor party gained from the 
Unionists the important seat of Wigan, 
and 6 of the Liberal gains from Union- 
ists were of seats which the Unionists 
had held both in 1900 and in 1906. In 3 
of these seats the Unionist candidates 
had been unopposed in 1900. 

As far as the budget referendum goes, 
one of the most significant facts of the 
election is that 9 of the Liberal gains 
from Unionists were of seats that had 
been lost on a by-election since 1906; 
while the Unionists cannot count a sin- 
gle gain of this nature. The Labor rep- 
resentatives are unreservedly for the 
budget. The 72 Nationalists are for the 
budget in so far as the issues of the late 
election are concerned. So the land 
taxes have won. All the Labor and Na- 
tionalist members of Parliament will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the Lib- 
erals in legislation against the veto of 
the House of Lords. So, on these is- 
sues of the general election, the voice 
of the people, not only in Great Britain, 
but also in England, has spoken with no 
uncertain sound, 

Now, how about British tariff reform, 
a question in which Americans have 
every reason to be deeply interested? I 
confess that I should like to find here 
some gleam of hope for the Unionist, as 
my sympathies are personally on that 
side in this issue; but I cannot. 

Every day during the election the en- 
thusiastic Unionist dailies of London 
would come out with headlines proclaim- 
ing the wonderful gains which “Tariff 
Reform” was making. The Times, how- 
ever, was more reserved, and at last re- 
luctantly confessed that England did not 
yet seem ripe for the pet policy of the 
Unionist platform. One might go much 
farther, and say that the general elec- 
tion of 1910 has revealed an amazing 
distaste for tariff reform in those parts 
of England which are competent to 
speak upon this question, and among the 
people whom tariff reform is supposed 
to benefit. It is either this—or a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s budget! 

Where were the Unionist gains and 
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their large majorities? In what paits 
of England did the people clamor for 
tariff reform, rebuke the land taxes, aid 
commend the House of Lords? In the 
agricultural regions of the south and 
midlands where the lord and squire 
reign supreme, in sleepy cathedral towns 
where man lives on his income or off 
the rich endowments of the Church. 

I do not want to talk generalities, but 
to give facts. The Liberals increased 
their majorities in 48 districts, 6 of them 
with the co-operation of the Labor vote. 
Of these increases the most notewortliy 
occurred in the following counties: 
Yorkshire, 13; Lancashire, 9; Durham, 
4; Cheshire, 2; Northumberland, 1. Ten 
Labor increases of note, in districts 
which were abandoned by the Liberals 
to them, were all in the northern coun- 
ties. 

The story is the same for Yorkshire, 
Durham, Cumberland, Lincoln and 
Cheshire. 

How do the seaports like tariff re- 
form? 

Let us examine the 9 Liverpool seats 
and the 1 belonging to Birkenhead, 
which, tho in Cheshire, is naturally of 
Liverpool. In the Scotland district Mr. 
O’Connor made a big increase in his Na- 
tionalist majority. Abercromby, a seat 
held unopposed in 1900, went back to the 
Unionists with a majority of 526. Ever- 
ton, also unopposed in 1900, gave a 
Unionist majority of only 1,706. The 
great Exchange seat, held by the Union- 
ists in 1900 with a majority of 1,297, and 
which had gone to the Liberals in 1906, 
was counted as a “sure thing” by the 
Unionists. Not only did the Liberals re- 
tain the seat, but they slightly increased 
their majority. Kirkdale has had four 
elections since 1900. The Unionist ma- 
jority of 2,295 in 1900 has steadily de- 
creased to 223 in 1910, and the Liberals 
have now put a red crayon mark against 
Kirkdale. East Toxteth, abandoned 
without opposition to the Unionists in 
1906, retained its present member with 
a majority of 285 out of 8,000 votes 
polled. West Toxteth, which went un- 
opposed to the Unionists in 1900, gave 
them this year a bare thousand major- 
ity over a Labor candidate. Walton, 
formerly unopposed, cut its Unionist 
majority down to 1,114. This has been 
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the history of ten years in the middle- 
class West Derby constituency: 1900, 
Unionist unopposed; 1903, majority 
2.204; 1906, majority 1,847; 1910, ma- 
jority 1,508. Birkenhead, where the 
Unionists were unopposed in 1900, but 
beaten in 1906, was, like the Exchange 
seat, counted upon as a sure return to 
the Tory fold. It remained Liberal. 

I should not have been able to write 
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this article had I not known beforehand 
something of the Unionist “hopes.” I 
have merely compared the hopes with 
the results. Mr. Asquith may get into 
trouble with Mr. Redmond, and there 
may be some reason for prophesying a 
short term of life to the present Parlia- 
ment. But, were I Mr. Balfour, I 
should not welcome another general elec- 
tion very soon. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Experience of Haverhill 


BY DE MONT GOODYEAR, Ph.D. 


{The commission form of city government started in Texas and has not only spread 


thruout the State, but is even being adopted thruout the country. 


The following article 


gives a succinct account of its success in Haverhill, Mass.—Eb1Tor. ] 


published an article entitled “The 
Example of Haverhill,” in being the 
first city in the East to substitute a 
municipal council consisting of a mayor 
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and four aldermen elected at large for 
the old form of city government, consist- 
ing of a mayor and two chambers, 
Numerous inquiries are pouring in 
from students in colleges and citizens 
from all directions, asking for our testi- 


mony after experience. 
statement expressing it. 

1. Professional politicians are down 
and out. Men of integrity and ability 
readily responded to the new oppor- 
tunity. Whereas before the professional 
politician with the party name attached 
to his own upon the ballot held the city 
helpless in his grasp, now, deprived of 
party trademark, he has in three desper- 
ate attempts been beaten to dismay. 

The first election was a close contest. 
During the year a defeated candidate for 
mayor attempted to use the recall for 
political purposes by forcing a new elec- 
tion. This failed, because the people 
were so well satisfied that he was un- 
able to secure a sufficient number of sig- 
natures upon his petitions to bring about 
the special election. At the end of the 
year two of the new aldermen were can- 
didates for re-election. After the pre- 
liminary vote their rivals were Roswell 


Here is a brief 


L. Wood, an ex-mayor, and James 
O’Connell, an ex-alderman, two of the 
most astute politicians and successful 
vote-getters ever known in Haverhill. 
Despite the tremendous exertions of 
these two men and all the forces allied 
with them, the new councilmen were re- 
turned by pluralities of 1,729 and 1,026 
‘respectively, out of a total vote of 6,289. 
This offers ample proof that the people 
were too well satisfied with good busi- 
ness management of public affairs to 
revert to the old order of things. 

2. The financial success of the new 
council has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. That accounts for the 
strong endorsement at the polls. The 
old city government frankly admitted 
that it was unable to run the city on its 
income and desired the Legislature to 
raise the legal tax rate. The borrowing 
capacity was exhausted, and toward the 
end of the year 1908 the city was actu- 
ally unable to pay its last bills, amount- 
ing to $61,000, and a deficit to that 
amount was handed down to the new city 
council as a starter. 

During this first year, with a slightly 
lower tax rate, that deficit was wiped 
out, and at the end of the year the city 
treasury contained a cash balance appli- 
cable to current expenses amounting to 
$36,000. The only unpaid bills for cur- 
rent expenses were those incurred dur- 
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ing the last week, and therefore too late 
for presentation before the books were 
closed. This net gain of $97,900 ap- 
peared after a year conspicuous for good 


service, especially in permanent street - 


construction and paving. For the first 
time in many years no bonds were issued 
for street lighting. 

_How was it done? By carefully plan- 
ning for all departments months in ad- 
vance; by unearthing taxable property, 
and by getting full value for every dollar 
expended. Here are a few examples of 
the results when purchases are made in a 
businesslike manner. In 1908 the old 
form and in 1909 the new form of gov- 
ernment made purchases at the follow- 
ing prices : 

1908. 1909. 
Cannel oe (for fire engines) 

per Siar? “tall $9.00 
Disinfectant, per gallon.. 1.25 -40 
Soda, per pound 
Oils, per gallon 
Soap, per hundred 
Shovels, per dozen 
Lanterns, per dozen 
Kerosene, per gallon 
Tar, per barrel 25 
itch for paving, per barrel - "20 

After making the proper allowances 
for changes in the market prices of these 
articles, the comparison is impressive. 
These are not exceptional cases selected 
to make a showing, but are illustrative 
of what generally prevails. When one 
reminds himself that his city consumes 
large quantities of merchandise, it is of 
great interest to him as a taxpayer that 
the purchasing be done with businesslike 


skill. This does not necessarily mean 


that graft entered into the purchases i: 
1908. Lack of intelligence or time o 
the part of the purchaser will likewis 
punish the taxpayer. 

3. The license question. Unexpected! ' 
this situation has greatly affected th 
license issue. Liquor license advocate . 
depend mainly upon the revenue argv- 
ment to win votes. At the last election 
the no-license forces used the excellent 
condition of the city treasury so effec- 
tively as completely to demolish the 
money argument, winning a decisive 
victory. The anti-saloon people believe 
that the good enforcement of law now 
secured will assist them in the future. 

4. Ease of administration. Our citi- 
zens now know which alderman has 
charge of a given department. The 
mayor’s clerk is also clerk for the alder- 
men. His telephone is always ready 
and any citizen can thus communicate 
with the right alderman at any time. 
This convenience greatly assists the peo- 
ple to secure prompt action on the part 
of the public servants. This simple fact. 
taken with one other, viz., that there is 
no dodging of responsibility, is of the 
greatest importance in securing the right 
co-operation between officials and people. 
The new charter has given us a central- 
ized efficiency and at the same time it has 
made the city more democratic by put- 
ting the people in control. With the ex- 
perience thus far the people of Haver- 
hill are more than satisfied. 

HaverRHILL, Mass. 


In the Forgotten Lands 


BY LUNDY HOWARD HARRIS 


In the far forgotten lands, 

By the world’s last gulf of night, 
Gasps a naked human soul, 
Writhing up and falling back, 
Screaming for a God who cares 


In the far forgotten lands, 

By the world’s last gulf of night, 
Bat-like creatures vex the gloom 
And whimper as they shudder by— 
“Is there any God who cares?” 


In the far forgotten lands, 

By the world’s last gulf of night, 
Walks the cross-stained Nazarene, 
Searching ever for his own 

On the crumbling edge of hell. 


In the far forgotten lands, 

By the world’s last gulf of night, 
There He wanders, all alone, 
Dragging bleeding hearts from hell 
With the whisper, “God does care!” 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Eucken’s Philosophy 


THE awarding to Rudolf Eucken, in 
1908, of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
has served to call attention to the dis- 
tinctive aspects of his philosophy, the 
main feature of which is a belief in the 
infinite worth of the spiritual life that 
lies beyond and gives actuality to the 
natural and human life. The spiritual 
world is an independent world; it is not 
a human product, yet every man must 
win for himself a part in this life or find 
his existence an empty mockery, a half 
life. The progress of the life of the 
spirit is sketched by Eucken in his book 
of this title,” a book that serves admir- 
ably as an introduction to his more tech- 
nical works. 

It is this spiritual progress that gives 
significance to history and makes its 
story more than the description of a 
magnificent but meaningless pageant. 
Philosophy, too, earns its claim to recog- 
nition as a servant in the outer temple 
of the spiritual life. By pressing home 
the questions that besiege the honest 
thinker, it shows how inevitable is the 
yearning that drives one to metaphysics 
as a refuge; to a metaphysics, above all, 
that is religious in tone and justifies 
earthly life by an appeal to a Beyond. 

Yet the claims of modern life are dis- 
tinctly hostile to metaphysical beliefs. 
The satisfaction the modern world finds 
in work for its own sake. the pride it 
feels in making for itself a world of 
reality and rejecting all restrictions, the 
courage with which it faces the prob- 
lems of Nature, are wholly at variance 
with the religious need of belief in a 
final purpose, of a dependency upon a 
power not ourselves, of a conviction of 
sin. The struggle of thought has been 
to find unity amid multiplicity; yet the 
- world today is intoxicated by diversity. 
It is burning itself out in the fever of 
progress. Thought would seek the Per- 
manent; the modern world would deify 
Becoming. Thought struggles to reach 
a timeless truth; but modern positivism 
would rest satisfied with isolated facts. 

By Radoll Eucken. 
New York: G. P. Put- 





‘Tue Lire or THE SPrRit. 
Tr nslated by F. L. Pogson. 
man’s Sons. $1.50 


A shallow culture looks askance at reli- 
gion, yet the pursuit of worldly happi- 
ness has ended in deep skepticism as to 
the reality of an abiding joy. 

Nevertheless Eucken holds that an 
enlightened reading of the history of 
thought shows that there is no cause for 
despair in the present outlook. Always 
the spirit has come to its own, enriched 
by the conflicts thru which it has passed. 
For the spiritual life does not merely 
transcend the life of nature and of 
humanity, it is also in some strange way 
immanent in it. 

Eucken would interpret the history of 
philosophy’ in a large and serious wav, 
as a deepening of the life of the spirit. 
A new unity and a greater faith evolve 
from the contradictions of experience 
and the profound unrest of the indi- 
vidual. This coming to consciousness 
on the part of the spirit Eucken con- 
ceives as a religious matter, nay, even as 
a matter of Christianity, if Christianity 
be interpreted liberally. This emphasis 
upon its religious aspect distinguishes 
Eucken’s history of philosophy and de- 
termines the estimate he places upon the 
contributions of different thinkers as 
upon those of Plotinus and the formu- 
lators of Christian theology. Those 
philosophers appear greatest who have 
broken thru the bounds of their own 
systems and given wings to their infinite 
desires. In Plato the poet is found a 
source of fresher inspiration than in 
Aristotle—“the master of those who 
know.” Eucken recognizes, too, the 
worth of the merely individual outlook. 
The extravagant vagaries of German 
romanticism, the bitter pessimism of 
Schopenhauer, the destructive subjectiv- 
ism of Nietzsche—even these point be- 
yond themselves to the “life of the 
spirit.” 

The great spiritual experience of the 
world Eucken finds in Christianity.” for 
which Greek thought served as a prepa- 


2Tue Prortem or Human Lire. Bv Rudolf Eucken. 
Translated from the German by W. S. Hough and 
= R. Boyce Gibson. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 
3. 

SCHRISTIANITY AND THE New IpFALISM. 
Eucken. Translated by L. J. 
Boyce Gibson. 
Bros. 75 cents. 


By ndett 
Gibson and W. 
London and New York: Harper * 
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ration. He would show that it “not only 
has a great past, but also a great future.” 
Just when its extinction seems imminent 
come the signs of its revival. Yet in its 
reconquering of the world it will appear 
stripped of all accretions incidental to 
its historical development. Much of 
modern uncertainty in belief, much of 
its skepticism, can be traced to the break 
with ecclesiasticism and the throwing of 
the individual back upon his inner life 
which took place at the time of the 
Reformation. But this break was inev- 
itable; inevitable, too, the warring of 
consciences and the license of disbelief 
which today precede the new unity that 
is to come. 

The revival of Christianity, according 
to Eucken, will bring no return to primi- 
tive beliefs, no return to an ecclesiasti- 
cism whose mission is worked out. The 


new Christianity will be one that answers 
modern needs in a modern way, one that 
will introduce unity into a civilization 
that threatens to go to pieces of its own 
complexity. .What form the upbuilding 
of the kingdom of God may take cannot 
be said in advance, but unless this king- 


dom of God come the life of the spirit 
will go out in darkness. Its prophecies 
will have failed. 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
Eucken’s philosophy has reached his 
English readers in such admirable trans- 
lations, translations that preserve the 
dignity and fine literary tone of the orig- 
inal production. 

ed 


Race Culture 


In the past history of the human race, 
so far as we know it, efforts toward the 
betterment of the conditions of life, in 
so far as they were conscious, have been 
almost entirely in the direction of modi- 
fying and improving the environmental 
conditions under which man finds him- 
self obliged to live. The attempt has 
been made to bring about a more perfect 
adjustment between man and his en- 
vironment largely by adapting the envir- 
onment, so far as might be, to man’s 
needs and caprices. That we have gone 
far in this direction is sufficiently obvi- 
ous to any one who enjoys the creature 
comforts of contemporary civilized life. 
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But this very ability of man’s to con- 
trol his environment (both physical and 
social) and in some degree abate its 
asperities removes ipso facto one, and 
perhaps the most important one, of the 
agencies which were instrumental in 
raising him to his high estate. Natural 
selection, as we know its action among 
plants and animals, operates to produce 
racial improvement or evolution by elim- 
inating the unfit, the “undesirable citi- 
zens” of organic life. ‘:his elimination 
is brought about by environmental pres- 
sure. The animal which is not able, as 
a result of perfect health and an abund- 
ance of vigor, to withstand the rigors of 
a severe winter, for example, is killed 
off, and makes way for his betters, 
which possess the necessary vital equip- 
ment to meet the conditions. In modern 
human society the thing works very dif- 
ferently. So far as possible, thru organ- 
ized charity and other similar agencies, 
man tempers and adapts the harsh fea- 
tures of the environment to the powers 
of resistance of the weaker brother. 
Nature is no longer allowed to take her 
course with man. The unfortunates are 
looked out for. 

This brings us to the logical raison 
d’etre of the new science of eugenics. 
If, as the theory of organic evolution 
maintains, the progressive evolution of 
man to what. he now is has been the 
result of the naturally selective action of 
the environment on a plastic organism, 
and we then so modify the environment 
that it can no longer have any but a 
very much reduced selective action, it is 
logical to assert that some human agency 
must be brought into play to take the 
place, so far as may be, of the no longer 
operative natural agency. 

This eugenics aims to do. Its funda- 
mental assertion is that the continued 
improvement and betterment of the 
human race, either physically, mentally 
or morally, cannot be insured, nor can 
its degeneration be prevented, solely and 
entirely by adapting the environment to 
man. On the contrary, attention must 
be paid to the fundamental biological 
make-up of man himself. The unfit, the 
great body of physical, mental and moral 
derelicts, must not be allowed to repro- 
duce themselves indiscriminately, as 












they now for the most part are. And 
further, every legitimate effort possible 
must be made to encourage the repro- 
duction of the fittest. This does not in- 
volve any change in the laws and senti- 
ments now governing the marriage rela- 
tion in civilized countries, but inculcates 
a deeper sense of responsibility for it. 

The first book to deal specifically and 
solely with the subject of eugenics is 
Saleeby’s Parenthood and Race Cul- 
ture.* Dr. Saleeby has in the past been 
a prolific writer on evolution, with par- 
ticular reference to human affairs. He 
has been very active in the eugenics 
movement in England from its begin- 
ning. - The present book is a frank and 
enthusiastic exposition of his personal 
views regarding eugenic problems and 
their solution, giving expression to ideas 
which in many cases are distinctly out- 
side the pale of eugenic orthodoxy, The 
work falls naturally into two main divi- 
sions. In the first of these divisions, 
“The Theory of Eugenics,” the author 
discusses those fundamental biological 
considerations upon which all eugenics 
propaganda must rest. The second part, 
“The Practice of Eugenics,” deals with 
such topics as selection in marriage, 
racial “poisons” (e. g., alcohol, syphilis, 
etc.), and the promise of racial culture. 
An appendix includes a useful tho brief 
annotated list of literature on eugenics 
and kindred subjects. While this book 
can in no sense be regarded as a con- 
tribution of anything new to what is 
already known of eugenic principles, it 
is to be commended as a forceful and 
interesting popular presentation of the 
existing state of knowledge and expert 
opinion in this highly important field. 

& 

A Son of the Immortals. By Louis Tracy. 

New York: Edward J. Clode. $1.50. 

Delgratz, capital of Kosnovia, is an- 
other of the fabled cities of the air situ- 
ated in the Balkans. As in the first 
of the novels of little kingdoms and 
their kinglets, “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
the author of A Son of the Immortals 
has caught the picturesque contrast be- 
tween Old World intrigue and the frank 
and straightforward methods known as 
“American diplomacy.” The reigning 


“PARENTHOOD AND Race CuLTuRE. 
Eugenics, By C. W. Saleeby. 





An Outline of 
New York: Moffat, 


Yard & Co. “$2.50 net. 
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King and Queen of Kosnovia having 
been victims of assassination, reminding 
the reader of a like recent tragedy in 
Servia, the next in line is a dissolute 
exiled monarch living in Paris; his son 
Alexis, by an American mother, rashly 
dares the adventure of regaining the 
throne on his father’s abdication of all 
claim to it. He is in love with a pretty 
copyist in the Louvre from Vermont, 
and he is a genuine American in spirit, 
quite determined to rule his tiny king- 
dom well—or proclaim a republic; he is 
frank, manly and fine, his wit and cour- 
age are matched against Serb prejudice 
and Greek craftiness; his ministers are 
determined to marry him to a Princess 
of Montenegro. Here are materials for 
a swift and exciting romance, and Louis 
Tracy knows how to make the most of 
them. It is a story of political adven- 
ture, bravely carried off. We wish the 
artist, who bears no less a name than 
Howard Chandler Christy, had read the 
book! The picture of General Stampoff, 
opposite page 75, wears a mustache 
which the author had shaved off a few 
pages before. How it could have grown 
between Paris and the Danube is an 
illustrator’s secret, priceless to a barber. 


& 
The Ball and the Cross. 
Chesterton. 


$1.50. 

Mr. Chesterton has apparently taken 
Mr. Shaw’s advice to produce works oi 
art instead of always criticising those of 
others. The Ball and the Cross is a 
novel in form, an extravaganza in sub- 
stance. A duel prolonged over so many 
pages grows a little monotonous, but 
Mr. Chesterton is not monotonous, altho 
he repeats himself without hesitation. 
We recognize passages from “Ortho- 
doxy” in their new setting: 

“Man is a beast whose superiority to other 
beasts consists in having fallen.” 

“All thru his life he thought of the daylight 
world as a sort of divine débris, the broken 
remainder of his first vision.” 

A young Highlander, born and bred in 
the Catholic faith, sees in a secularist’s 
window a scurrilous remark about the 
Virgin Mary, promptly smashes the 
window and challenges the atheist to 
fight a duel with swords for the honor 
of Our Lady and the satisfaction of her 
defender. The two men, in deadly ear- 
nest, seek a place where they may fight, 
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and, pursued by the police, are inter- 
rupted again and again, and an insane 
asylum forms their precarious final ref- 
uge. An outline of the story could give 
no idea of the impassioned argument of 
the fleeing duelists; of the mixture of 
the ordinary and the supernatural; of 
the alternations of the grotesque and the 
grandiloquent, the pathetic and the pre- 
posterous, that form the fantastic fabric 
of the tale. There is much of symbol- 
ism, patent and obscure. The Ball typi- 
fies reason and the Cross a divine un- 
reason; one rounded, complete, ending 
in. itself; the other unsymmetrical, im- 
perfect, stretching out to infinity, down 
to the heart of man and upward to God. 
Maclan, champion of the Cross, and 
Turnbull, the protagonist of the Ball, 
fight thru many changes and picture the 
endless conflict between the mystic and 
the materialist. The author respects 
them both, altho he has scant patience 
with the Tolstoian and the Nietzschean, 
equally invertebrate, unreal and insin- 
cere, as they try to hinder or encourage 
the duelists. Each of the men dreams 
a dream, in which he sees the world as it 
would be if his own ideas should pre- 
vail, to the exclusion of his antagonist’s. 
These dreams are full of beauty and 
terror; a midnight landscape swept by 
tempest and revealed by flashes of light- 
ning in a series of pictures as vivid as 
Mr. Chesterton’s pyrotechnic art can 
make them. One is a frozen world of 
blue-white steel; the other a world on 
fire; and they are equally insupportable, 
the Ball without the Cross, and the 
Cross without the Ball. Each needs the 
other and man needs both. 


& 
Cardillac. By Robert Barr. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 

In spite of the historical incidents of 
this book it is chiefly a love episode, and 
tho we are sure of the hero’s prowess in 
his hazardous adventures, we feel that 
love rather than pure delight in danger 
is the stimulus. The scene is in France, 
in the time of Louis XIII. The Queen- 
mother is a prisoner in the Castle of 
Blois, and by chance Victor de Cardillac 
is forced to espouse her cause. He falls 
in love with one of her ladies-in-waiting, 
and thereafter his efforts to free the 
Queen arise from a more specific desire 
than that of displaying unselfish patriot- 
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ism. After the escape has been effecte: 
by means of a silken ladder invented by 
Cardillac, the author turns his back upo» 
the history of his book and concerns 
himself with the happy consummation oi 
the romance. No more is heard of the 
Queen or the plots for her restoration, 
tho from the care with which the histor- 
ical framework was arranged one miglit 
have expected at least a definite conclu- 
sion. This Mr. Barr fails to make. It is 
an unfortunate feature of the book that 
he does not force all lines of action to 
converge into some point and thus leave 
the reader with a clear impression of the 
climax. “as 


History of the Great American Fortunes. 
By Gustavus Myers, Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. Vol. I. $1.50. 

After decrying both eulogists and 
muck-rakers, Mr. Myers declares that 
“great fortunes are the natural, logical 
outcome of a system based upon factors 
the inevitable result of which is the utter 
despoilment of the many for the benefit 
of a few.” His object “has not been the 
current one” of portraying the owners 
of great fortunes “either as remarkable 
successes or as unspeakable criminals.” 
He hardly succeeds in this laudable pur- 
pose, for he freely charges the subjects 
of his studies with practising cruel, ex- 
tortionate, illegal methods. His zeal for 
propaganda often upsets the judicial 
poise of the historian. Because shippers 
in early days were allowed by the United 
States Government from six to eighteen 
months in which to pay custom duties 
the author is aghast and denounces “the 
shippers’ huge graft,” “the free-of-inter- 
est loan from the Government,” as he 
styles the long credit. He seems not to 
suspect that the merchant and the free 
trader, looking at the other side of the 
shield, see the Government as the robber 
of the suffering merchant. Every for- 
tune, according to this work, is based on 
force or fraud of some sort. The reader 
would accept a number of Mr. Myers’s 
withering statements and insinuations 
with more readiness if they were better 
backed with references to authorities. 
Overstatement weakens his case not in- 
frequently. For example, to multiply 
the articles in his indictment of John 
Jacob Astor, the writer describes the 
trappers as “poor wretches, who gave up 
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their labor and often their health and 

lives for Astor!” How unlike from 

Parkman’s description of “the grim ro- 

mance of the trappers’ hard, wild life.” 

It is possible to recognize that the ad- 

venturous, rough life of the wilds did 

not produce “poor wretches,” meek vic- 

tims of city cupidity, without abating 
one jot of indignation over the stupid 
ways and laws of men, that yield to 
hardy daring but scant rewards and pile 
riches on the lap of the cunning bar- 
gainer. Doubtless far better methods 
will be found to conduct the world’s 
work than the ways which have pro- 
duced the Girards, Astors, Fields and 

Goelets. Especially the lavish gifts of 

city land values by the community to 

favored individuals, gifts which this vol- 
ume shows to have been the source of 
some of the biggest fortunes, may be 
checked when a few more rays of intel- 
ligence pierce the twilight of the com- 
mon mind. 

aad : 

The Poems of William Winter. Author’s 
Edition, with a Portrait. New York: 
Moffatt, Yard & Co. $2 net. 

A vein of sadness runs thru this latest 
collection of a life’s poems by William 
Winter. Like a November day the even- 
ing of hope and promise, natural to 
youth, seems to have come on early, with 
a little gathering of mist which, later, 
was to be driven away perhaps by the 
lamplight and glow of friendship. That 
his friends were many is amply indicated 
by the many graceful partings, when ab- 
sence was to be temporary; wistful au 
revoirs, when the meetings elsewhere 
were only to be hoped for. His measures 
are always of the long-accepted order, 
never the bold inventions of the riming 
nouveaux riches, who nowadays help 
themselves to the manifold product of the 
shops and sometimes get a collection of 
thythmic “longs and shorts” worth pat- 
enting, but oftener do not. As a poet, 
Mr. Winter could hardiv have had very 
warm sympathetic relations with such. 
The old melodies that send a thrill of de- 
light among the contented. every-day folk 
—measures so deftly managed by Long- 
fellow, hallowed by Whittier, made rich 
and warm by the wit of Holmes—meas- 
ures varied enough for the uses of those 
who wished to put thought, beauty and 
human passion into verse—thinkers as 
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well as singers. Mr. Winter has long 
been the poet of friendships—of warm- 
hearted, almost of womanly attachment 
to persons. There is never a forced note 
in his verse of reminiscence, of generous 
fellowship, of eulogy. It is invidious to 
speak of one poem as better than an- 
other, when all express so well the heart 
of the man; but one that, like a good 
painting hung in the every-day room, 
calls from us every morning a glad note 
of recognition, is the beautiful tribute to 
George Arnold, which is called “A 
Reverie.” It is possible to find in his best 
pieces, as there were in the exquisitely 
fresh and beautiful measures of Words- 
worth, prosiac words—words so homely 
of feature that one questions why they 
were invited to a company when they 
could not dance. There are also phrases 
once fresh and welcome, when they first 
had a card for the dance, but have been 
so beaten about that they belong to the 
winds. They live best in the company 
with which they grew up. They are, like 
an old beau in the ballroom, of finer man- 
ners perhaps than the company they have 
fallen in with. It would be unkind to the 
reader to point them out. Let him find 
them if he can. Many will welcome such 
old friends. We all, like the traditional 
old lady, have our dreamy “Mesopota- 
mian” words, worth all the rest of the 
sermon. 


A Manual of pr Literature. 
by Theodore Stanton. Leipzig: Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz. (Putnam. $1.75.) 

The four thousandth volume of the 
cheap and popular Tauchnitz Library is 
given to a collection of manuals of the 
different periods of American literature, 
by members of the faculty of Cornell 
University. The late Moses Coit Tyler 
deals with both colonial and revolution- 
ary times, and there are seven chapters 
on the nineteenth century. The state- 
ment that John Hay wrote “The Bread- 
winners” is here authoritatively made 
for the first time. Most persons have 
long suspected the fact, and some have 
known it, and the statement will thus 
cause little surprise. The authorship of 
the novel “Democracy” is unhesitatingly 
given to Henry Adams. The work is 
comprehensive and thoro, and it is 
brought down to date, for most of the 
current writers are included. 


Edited 
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Literary Notes 


....The General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church observed the 400th anni- 
versary of the birth of John Calvin by special 
exercises in, connection with their meeting at 
Savannah, Ga., last May. The Calvin Memo- 
rial Addresses delivered at that time have been 
published by the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. James Orr, of Scotland; Prof. 
Benjamin B. Warfield, and Rev. Henry Collin 
Minton. 


....A complete treatment of organized char- 
ity—the movement, its requirements for its 
workers and the good it accomplishes—has 
been published under the inadequate and rather 
indefinite title How to Help, written by Mary 
Conyngton (Macmillan, $1.50). It is an ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive work, and its chap- 
ters on the homeless man and woman, its care 
of needy families, and the discussion of the 
problems of child labor will prove of value to 
the philanthropic worker. 


....International law is being made rapidly 
nowadays and the fifth edition of Wilson and 
Tucker’s standard work on that subject just 
issued by Silver, Burdett & Co. ($2.50) has 
been expanded to include the decisions in re- 
gard to the wireless and submarine telegraph; 
aérial jurisdiction; the Geneva Convention of 
1906 for the Amelioration of the Wounded in 
Armies in the Field; the results of the two 
Hague Conferences and of the Naval Confer- 
ence at London in 1908-1909; the bearing of 
the Pan-American Congresses; and the effects 
of recent wars, as the Russo-Japanese, Spanish- 
American and Boer Wars, upon military agree- 
ments. 


....Longmans, Green &*Co. have recently 
produced in a new and revised form President 
Wilson’s little book on Division and Reunion, 
1829-1909 ($1.25), which is one of the three 
volumes in Professor Hart’s well-known 
“Epochs” series. The utility of the book has 
been greatly increased by the concluding chap- 
ters, since 1889, prepared by Professor E. S. 
Corwin, of Princeton. Few of our younger 
scholars are so well equipped as Mr. Corwin 
to discuss the recent constitutional evolution 
within the United States. His survey of re- 
cent history is exceedingly brief, but we know 
of none that is saner or more illuminating. 


...- After reading How Two Hundred Chil- 
dren Live and Learn, by Rudolph R. Reeder, 
superintendent of the New York Orphan Asy- 
lum, at Hastings-on-Hudson (New York: 
Charities Publication Committee, $1.25, post- 
paid), one envies the lot of the orphan, and 
begins to question the superiority of home 
training over that of such institutions. | Dr. 
Reeder has told in his book how he trains his 
waifs to become useful and independent men 
and women by making them helpers in the 
small groups or families into which they are 
divided. His chapters on economic training, 
punishment, and moral training could be read 
advantageously by parents as well as teachers 
in institutions. 
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Pebbles 


A satLor had just shown a lady over tiie 
ship. In thanking him she said: “I am 
sorry to see by the rules that tips are forbi- 
den on your ship.” 

“Lor’ bless you, ma’am,” replied the sailor, 
“so were apples in the Garden of Eden.’ — 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

“My teacher’s name is Brown,” said the 
first little girl. 

“My teacher’s name,” replied the other lit- 
tle girl, “is Davis, but I don’t know what 
color it is..—The Catholic Standard and 
Times. 


I love a pretty maiden; 
For her I fondly sigh. 
Her face so sweet I seldom greet; 
Of me she’s very shy. 
I follow her day after dav 
’Mid scenes of strife and squalor; 
If you would view this maiden, too— 
Look on a silver dollar. 
—Smart Set. 


A Danish paper compares “I love you” in 
many languages. Here are some of them— 
the Danish paper is our only authority for 
their correctness: The Chinaman says, “Uo 
ngai ni”; the Armenian, “Ge sirem ez hez”; 
the Arabian, very shortly, “Nehabeeck”; the 
Egyptian, similar, “N’achkeb”; the Turk, 
“Sisi sevejorum,” and the Hindoo, “Main tym 
ko pijar karyn.” But overwhelming is the 
declaration of love of an Esquimau, who tries 
to win the chosen one by the pleasing sound 
of the dainty little word: “Univifigssaern- 
tdluinalerfimajungnarsigujak.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


AN auctioneer advertised on his office win- 
dow for an assistant, and added a list of 
qualifications which showed that he expected 
his new man to possess all the virtues. 

Many people read the notice and turned 
away, but at last a more venturesome individ- 
ual entered the office and informed the auc- 
tioneer that his brother was just the man for 
the job. 

“What’s your brother like?” queried the 
auctioneer. “Is he quiet?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Used to a 
place?” 

“Rather. Sticks to one spot like glue.” 

“Never gets into trouble through meddling 
with other people’s business ?” 

“Never.” 

“Wouldn’t answer back if I called him the 
hardest names I could think of?” 

“He’d be as mum as a fish all the time.” 

“Jove! He’s the very man I want. Where 
is he now, this brother of yours?” eagerly in- 
quired the auctioneer. 

“Couldn’t say with confidence,” dryly re- 
sponded the man as he backed toward the 
door. “He’s been dead for the last seven- 
teen years!”"—New York Sun. 
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A Word with Our Readers 


Ir will please our readers, we are 
sure, to learn that our subscription list 
has increased twenty-five per cent. in the 
last six months. Figures tell their story; 
and it is interesting to notice in what 
sections of the country the increase has 
come. New England has barely held her 
own, the States of Maine and New 
Hampshire showing a small actual loss. 
New York State has gained largely, 
numerically, but not so greatly on 
a percentage basis. The South shows 
steady gains thruout, and the Paci- 
fe States all give a good increase. 
The heavy gains, however, are in 
the Middle West and Texas. The last 
named State more than doubled its list 
of subscribers, and almost secured the 
largest numerical increase, altho that 
distinction goes to Ohio. Besides Texas 
and Ohio, the States gaining the most 
new readers were Illinois, Pennsylvania 
and Missouri, in the order named. 

The westetn movement of our popu- 
lation is emphasized by these figures. 
Homes in New England are broken up, 
and the families take their magazines, 
like their household gods, with them. 
The spirit of progress in our great 
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Middle West demands a full supply of 


the best literature. We hope that the 
good work may go on, and that next 
year we may be able to report to our 
readers another substantial gain. 
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Animal Photographs and Vacation 
Experiences 


AGAIN we throw upon our readers the 
responsibility for our Vacation Number, 
relying on them to see that we are sup- 
plied with plenty of attractive pictures 
and good stories of good times. Ordi- 
narily our contributors are authors by 
profession or persons who do a great 
deal of writing for the press, but our 
Vacation Number, the first in June each 
year, is “Amateur Night,” when any- 
body has a chance and everybody is wel- 
come. For everybody, they say, has at 
least one good story to tell, and many of 
these pertain to the recreative period of 
the year, when the modern man and 
woman break away from their diurnal 
treadmill and go forth in search of the 
unusual. When a camping party sit in 
the evening on boxes, logs, rocks and 
blankets, and watch the camp fire burn 
down—do you build it in the log-cabin 
or the tepee form in your country ?—and 
a story is demanded from each person in 
the circle, it is usually forthcoming, and 
one who sneaks away in the darkness to 
his tarpaulin just before his turn comes 
round is not so welcome to the firelight 
ring next night. That is the sort of 
gentle compulsion which we would im- 
pose upon all of our readers to induce 
them to break thru their natural modesty 
and reserve and tell us of the best time 
they ever had, or the worst time, which 
would be equally enjoyable to us. True 
stories, of course; THE INDEPENDENT is 
not a fiction magazine. Still, truth is a 
relative term, particularly when relating 
to one’s own adventures. 

“Here’s my wisdom for your use, as I learned 
it when the moose 

And the reindeer roared 
tonight ; 

There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is right.” 

What Kipling said of the tribal lays 
is true of the vacation story, but the pro- 
fessional authors have only discovered a 
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where Paris roars 
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dozen or so of the sixty-nine varieties. 
That is why we look beyond them and 
appeal to the larger public outside the 
literary ring. 

If you can send a photograph or a 
sketch to illustrate your vacation expe- 
rience, so much the better. We will pay 
you $2 for it. But we want many more 
photographs than these, for there will be 

‘sixteen pages of solid pictures in that 
issue, and all about animals. Last year 
we had pictures of children. This year 
we will take in the rest of the animal 
kingdom, and if we get as many different 
kinds of animals and in as great a variety 
of postures as we got of children, you 
will find those sixteen pages worth look- 
ing over. 

We want photographs of all kinds of 
animals, native and foreign, wild and 
tame, edible and inedible, the friends and 
foes of mankind; all sizes, from the ele- 
phant to the protozoon, from the com- 
paratively harmless tiger to the malarial 
parasite which slays millions of human 
beings a year. We interpret the word 


“animal” in the good old way of the 
Game of Twenty Questions, as meaning 


everything not mineral or vegetable, so 
do not forget the birds and snakes, in- 
sects and fishes. 

The vacation experiences should be 
told in a concise, graphic, personal and 
unaffected style; less than 400 words, 
unless you want to run the risk of their 
being cut down. For each story that we 
print we will, as last year, give two 
annual subscriptions to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, of the value of $6. You can have 
your own subscription extended by two 
years or send THE INDEPENDENT to one 
or two friends, preferably the latter. 
This is worth trying for, since it costs 
only a postage stamp and a few minutes 
of pleasurable retrospection and trans- 
cription. For the most interesting and 
attractive photograph of animal life we 
will pay $10; for the next best, $5; and 
for all the others that we can use—and 
we can use a great many—$2 apiece. 
Put your name and address, as well as a 
descriptive title, on the back of each 
print and enclose postage, and we will 
return the unused prints. Manuscripts 
alone cannot be returned. All photo- 
graphs and vacation stories must be in 
by April 15, 1910. 
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Yellow Dogs 


In the investigations which brou; ht 
Governor Hughes into public prominer ce 
the term “Yellow Dogs” came to be «p- 
plied to the blackmailing legislat:rs 
whose “strike” it was to introduce leg's- 
lation hostile to corporations, and: squeeze 
money out of them by the threat of enact- 
ment if they were not paid for suppre-:s- 
ing it. It is not this State alone that 
knows this breed of dogs which wins 
more rich prizes than any dog-show. 
There are packs of them, hunters of 
game and carrion; and they are particu- 
larly numerous about capitals in smaller 
towns of States in which there are large 
cities; at Albany, N. Y.; at Harrisburg, 
Pa.; at Springfield, Ill. At the investi- 
gation of the insurance companies in this 
State the trail of the pack was seen, but 
the yellow dogs themselves were not 
found. Now, for a wonder, the trail is 
hot and they are in sight. 

The present case is a small one in it- 
self; it was only a few thousand dollars 
a year; and when the demand rose to ten 
thousand dollars the bridge companies 
could not afford to buy protection at so 
high a price. They would be blackmailed 
no more. Think, then, what must have 
been extorted from the wealthy metro- 
politan corporations in the days when the 
“black horse cavalry” were in the saddle, 
for they were spoken of as a freebooting 
troop as well as a pack of dogs. Then 
protection as well as extortion was re- 
duced to a system; a famous lawyer, or 
a shrewd business man was kept at Al- 
bany to provision the pack, and a fine 
house was rented for their kennel. All 
this came out a few years ago in the in- 
vestigation of merely the insurance com- 
panies. In those days the cost of dog- 
meat was enormous, and it is almost a 
surprise to learn that the bones of the 
humbler corporations were not disdained. 

In this investigation, at last, the very 
names are given us of those who received 
the bribes. Usually we would not speak 
of such a criminal charge until the de- 
fense had a chance to be heard; but in 
this case no doubt would appear to be 
left. Senator Conger himself testifies 
that he was the go-between. He received 
the threat. He reported it to the bridge 
companies. He went to Albany, himself 
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a member of the Leglsiature, with the 
man chosen to carry the bribe money. 
He pointed out the men to whom it was 
to be paid. He saw it safely given. Both 
men have testified fully and without con- 
tradiction, and everybody believes he has 
told the truth. To one man, now dead, 
four thousand dollars was given for dis- 
tribution. To the Speaker of the House, 
Mr. Nixon, as testified to, one thousand 
dollars was paid, and as much to Mr. 
Allds. And this continued year after 
year, and men chosen, in theory, to make 
wise laws for the State, made trade of 
their office, and amassed fortunes. What 
worse crime, what more shameful per- 
version of a trust could be conceived? 
And this system by which public trust 
has been made a private profit has not 
been confined to New York State alone. 
It has been developed in other capitals. 
Most fortunately we are trying to break 
up in California and Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri the yellow dog sys- 
tem. There is some improvement in 
legislative and executive morals. No 
place can be found to set up in Harris- 
burg the statue of the distinguished head 
of one such system. It is well that here 
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a the tHe criminalities of a current session. 
ddle, @ [he sins of the dead rise against them. 
oting It is found that crime does not pay. A 
Then leader well versed in New York politics 
. admits that Governor Hughes “is a wiser 
‘or @ man than you or I will ever be,” 
¢ Al- @ and all the politics he has is persistent, 
. fine  Mtelligent honesty. Let the scandals be 
All @ “gged up. That is publicity which only 
so te scoundrels can complain of. 
eed Senator Conger will not allow that he 
dog- jy Ws guilty of bribery—it was simple 
inst 3 blackmail. Blackmail it was, but it was 
f the § 280 bribery. There may be cases of 
ained. § (oubt. but this was bribery. When Mr. 
. very y Robert, founder of Robert College, vis- 
ceived § ted Constantinople -he objected strenu- 
speak ously to feeing the custom house officers, 
he de- but was told by a very wise and good 
but ing ™an that he must consider that he was 
to be Paying them to persuade them to do their 
estifies duty. But this is not Turkey. Our 
eatvel legislators are regularly paid their salar- 
bridge  ¢S: The yellow dogs are to be hunted, 
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attempt at extortion should be made pub- 
lic and infamous. Accordingly, with less 
guilt, it is true, the man who pays a 
blackmailer’s bribe must suffer expulsion, 
tho with less shame, following the man 
who demanded it. And with blackmail- 
ing legislators let us not fail to couple 
the collectors of campaign funds who 
promise to sell protection for big con- 
tributions. - 


The Last Refuge 


WHEN a great popular movement for 
an important reform is ready to reach the 
stage of legislation, when every argu- 
ment has been weighed and the balance 
is strongly in its favor, then the last 
refuge against it is loudly presented—it 
is not within the express grants of power 
to Congress under the Constitution. 
This objection has been presented over 
and over again, generally without suc- 
cess, tho occasionally, as in the case of 
the act taxing incomes, the Supreme 
Court has sustained the objection. 

Just now it is the development of the 
Post Office that is suffering from this 
objection. The country wants what 
every other leading country has, postal 
savings bank service, and postal express 
service. Everybody knows we ought to 
have them as well as Great Britain, 
France and Germany, and even the little 
countries have them; but the big corpor- 
ations object. They want their profit con- 
tinued. Express companies are strong; 
so are banks; and they fear the loss of 
the profits which go to their big owners 
of stock individually, but which ought 
to go to the people as a whole. So as the 
last argument, an argument of despair 
when hope begins to fail, they tell us that 
the Constitution gives no such power to 
Congress. 

The Constitution was not devised to 
stand in the way of the public welfare; 
in fact it specifically provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to provide for the 
“public welfare” ; and in case of stress or 
necessity this power would and properly 
could be exercised. Indeed it has been 
exercised in the past, and it is only a 
question how great is the emergency, 
and whether it should be exercised. The 
word centralization has an ominous 
sound, and it is made much of as a bug- 
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aboo, but with the unification of the 
country by railroads, trolley lines, tele- 
graphs, interstate commerce and the post 
office, State lines become obliterated and 
State interests identified, so that one can- 
not tell, from any social or political con- 
ditions, when he passes from one State 
to another. What differences of interest 
are there between New Hampshire and 
Vermont, or between New York and 
New Jersey? 

So the claim of States’ rights reserved 
under the Constitution becomes a diffi- 
culty, if not a menace, at times when it 
becomes desirable to adapt legislation for 
the whole country to conditions of civil- 
ization and commerce never dreamed of 
when the Constitution was framed. The 
control of corporations belongs to the 
States, but we had to take advantage of 
indirect and implied powers under the 
constitution when we enacted legislation 
to control them on the claim that they 
engaged in interstate traffic. In this case 
the Supreme Court sustained the law and 
routed the objectors. 

Now it is the development of the Post 
Office fhat is in question. The Consti- 
tution puts the Post Office and post roads 
under the control of Congress; and we 
may as well admit that it never occurred 
to the framers of the Constitution that 
the Post Office could become a banking 
institution or a general express company. 
They thought of it as a convenience for 
transporting letters and a few news- 
papers. But as intercourse increases the 
meaning of the word post-office enlarges 
of necessity. The first Postmaster-Gen- 
eral had only one or two clerks in Wash- 


_ ington; now there are tens of thousands . 


all over the country. If for the conven- 
ience of the people the Post Office could 
then carry a newspaper, why not a book ; 
and if a book why not a pound of tea; 
and if a pound of tea why not a bag of 
flour or a day’s marketing as in England? 
To be sure the Constitution says nothing 
about express business, and the express 
companies, with their enormous profit, 
remind us of it, but what difference is 
there in principle between carrying a 
newspaper for a man’s convenience and 
carrying other packages? And when the 
rural delivery has been so enlarged, and 
the service is by wagons, why cannot the 
wagons carry packages with the letters 
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and papers, for the benefit of the people 
and the profit of the department ? 

And so of postal banks. Already we 
have the money order system. But that 
is an initiatory banking system. A postal 
order is a bill of exchange, for which ten 
cents is charged. In these late financial 
disturbances not a few people, afraid of 
private banks, have used it as a bank of 
deposit, making the order in their own 
names, to keep their money safe. Why 
not extend the system so that this can 
be done regularly and with profit for the 
people? But the bankers complain of the 
payment of interest and the redepositing 
in other banks of money collected from 
the people. But if the department does 
a service for the people, it must be paid 
therefor; and it is no worse to sell bills 
of exchange, as is now done, and charge 
for it, than it would be to accept these 
deposits and pay a small interest thereon. 

It is not respect for the Constitution, 
but regard for their own profits that the 
banks are concerned with. People 
that want a fair interest on _ their 
deposits will still patronize the sav- 
ings hanks. But over much the 
larger part of the country there are 
no secured savings banks such as we 
have in a very few Eastern States. In 
the West and South there may be a sav- 
ings department in many banks, but they 
are far less secure than is the deposit in 
a true savings bank. The people need 
a place to put their savings that will be 
absolutely safe. It is to the public ad- 
vantage that they have it. The word 
post-office is a bigger word than it was 
a century and a quarter ago, bigger the 
world over, as the country is bigger and 
the world is bigger. And even the Con- 
stitution has a broader meaning than it 
had, the Supreme Court being witness. 


Causes of the Law’s Delay 


Here and there some slight progress 
is being made toward finding and ending 
the causes of the intolerable delays 0! 
adjudication which have become one 0! 
the chief scandals of our civilization. 
Deferred decision has always been, ané 
in the nature of things always must be. 
an efficient means of making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer ; it makes the 
name of justice a mockery. Yet the courts 
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and the legislative bodies have for nearly 
a generation talked about it as a thing 
deplorable, instead of finding and taking 
steps to terminate it. 

Something like decent attention to the 
business in hand has been exhibited by a 
Massachusetts State Commission, ap- 
pointed on July 21, 1909, to investigate 
the causes of delay in the administration 
of justice in civil actions in that com- 
monwealth. Not only has this commis- 
sion in six months completed and sub- 
mitted a report, but it has actually called 
attention to causes which really -play 
some part in producing the evils under 
consideration. More remarkable still, the 
commission proposes that these causes be 
dealt with by measures that would dimin- 
ish, if not make end of them, instead of 
by measures that would provide fat new 
jobs for respectable citizens in need of 
genteel situations. 

For example, the commission does not 
recommend a multiplication of courts and 
the appointment of additional judges. 
The commission is of opinion that the 
situation ought to be relieved without in- 
creasing the burdens of taxation, and in 
disapproving of the proposal to consti- 
tute independent courts to deal with 
equity and divorce cases, it makes the 
curiously sane comment: “We know of 
no more prolific cause of delay than the 
necessity of resort to two courts to obtain 
what might be obtained in one.” 

Jurisdiction in divorce proceedings, the 
commission would hand over to the pro- 
bate courts. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve how the Bay Statites receive this 
suggestion, for we remember how reluc- 
tantly they consented some years ago to 
“lower the moral tone of society”—that 
was the fetishtic phrase used in the dis- 
cussion—by handing over divorce cases 
from the Supreme Court to the Superior 
Courts. From the standpoint of com- 
mon sense the probate court is the proper 
tribunal to deal with these cases, involv- 
ing, as they do, the same sort of ques- 
tions of family property and the interest 
of children which probate judges are 
otherwise concerned with, and upon 
which they are supposed to have or to 
acquire special knowledge. 

But to pass to the chief causes of the 
law’s delay. The commission finds them 
in two tendencies, to wit, one toward an 
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accumulation of legal business in a few 
hands; two, toward a congestion of the 
docket with accident or employer’s lia- 
bility cases. 

In Suffolk County alone, 1,637 cases 
on trial were found to be in the hands 
of only twenty attorneys or, firms. It is 
well understood that in all large cities 
the independent individual lawyer is be- 
ing driven to the wall by big offices or- 
ganized on the department store plan, 
and employing cub clerks to do their 
work. These big concerns encounter 
little difficulty in getting their cases put 
over, and again put over, until it suits 
their convenience to try them. The 
Massachusetts commission recommends 
“that the power and responsibility shall 
be given to the court itself to establish 
rules of practice in this regard best cal- 
culated to meet the difficulties and 
abuses as they arise.” 

More important than any other cause 
of delay is the appalling number of cases 
marked for jury trial made up of tort 
actions for personal injuries. In Suf- 
folk County, accident claims against 
street railways consume three-quarters 
of the time given to jury trials. There 
is just one possible remedy for this state 
of affairs, and the commission does not 
hesitate to make it plain. It consists in 
substituting a workmen's compensation 
act for tiie present resort to action for 
damages under the common law and em- 
ployers’ liability statutes. 

‘The backwardness of American com- 
monwealths in adopting the principle of 
workmen's compensation, which Ger- 
many and England have demonstrated 
to be not only feasible, but in every 
way as superior to the action for dam- 
ages as the railway train is superior to 
the stage coach, is only one among a 
score Of matters in which we lag behind 
the ‘effete’ civilizations of Europe. 
Elemental justice demands that an im- 
dustry should bear its own costs, and 
experience has proven that when this 
principle is accepted the costs enor- 
mously decrease. Under our present 
procedure, not only is the public mulcted 
and the business of the courts held up, 
but most of the injured employees ulti- 
mately fail to get compensation, pre- 
ventable accidents are not prevented, 
and the bill for the relief of destitution 
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is swollen. A compensation act, as Ger- 
man and English experience proves, re- 
duces the number of accidents by more 
than one-half, actually compensates the 
injured person or his family, relieves the 
court docket, and stops one of the great 
wastes of public money. 

Touching on a minor cause of delay, 
the commission suggests the possible 
penalizing of needless litigation. The 
idea is an old one, but perhaps none the 
worse on that account. Article 1 of the 
Code of Hammurabi reads: “If a man 
bring an accusation against a man, and 
charge him with a capital crime, but can- 
not prove it, the accuser shall be put to 
death.” 

ed 


Corporation Tax Publicity 


It is provided by the new law which 
imposes a tax upon the net incomes of 
corporations that the tax returns “shall 
be filed in the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and shall constitute 
public records and be open to inspection 
as such.” But the cost of making the re- 


turns of 400,000 corporations accessible 
to the public would not be less than $50,- 


000 a year, and there is no money legally 
available for this purpose. There is an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the expense 
of collecting the tax. All of this is 
needed outside of the District of Colum- 
bia, and even if it were not, no part of 
it could lawfully be used in the District 
to promote the publicity which was in- 
tended. A law twenty-eight years old 
forbids the employment of persons there 
by the Government unless there is a 
specific appropriation for such employ- 
ment. Sonie think that the almost for- 
gotten existence of this statute now gives 
much satisfaction to executive officers 
who have been annoyed by the protests 
of numerous corporations against a pub- 
lic exhibition of statements showing what 
their expenditures, receipts and profits 
are. However this may be, the old law 
is plain and it must be obeyed. 

Congress has been asked to appropriate 
$50,000 for that publicity which the tax 
law requires. There are indications that 
it will fail to do so. There are members 
who do not care to offend the corpora- 
tions in their States or districts. In the 
House neither the Ways and Means 


Committee nor the Committee on Appro- 
priations is willing to act. Each of thesc 
committees insists that the appropriation 
should be reported by the other. It is 
asserted that in the Senate a majority 
against the proposed grant of $50,000 has 
already been counted. It is quite prob- 
able that the returns will not be open 
this year to public inspection. 

Those who are accustomed to criticisc 
the Administration assert that such pub- 
licity was regarded by the President and 
other supporters of the tax bill as highly 
important. In the exprest opinion of the 
President, we are told, the chief virtue 
and value of the tax lay in this provision 
that everybody should be free to read the 
statements turned in by the corporations. 
We do not find in Mr. Taft’s messages 
and speeches a warrant for this. But he 
did say repeatedly that by means of the 
new tax “the Government,” not the gen- 
eral public, would gain knowledge of the 
“real business transactions and the gains 
and profits of every corporation,” and 
that this would be a “long step toward 
that supervisory control of corporations 
which may prevent an abuse of power.” 
He had in mind the information which 
would be acquired by the Government, 
not that which could be obtained by the 
curious or by competitors of the taxed 
corporations. 

We are not convinced that a public 
exposure of the financial statements of 
all corporations, a majority of them small 
concerns, statements. showing their ex- 
penditures, their gross and net income, 
etc., would be wholly beneficial. We can 
see that in the cases of many small cor- 
porations it might be harmful to the in- 
nocent. At the same time, the possession 
of this information by the Government 
will serve the public interest. And, as 
we understand the laws and regulations, 
any of these returns—even if there be no 
appropriation for general publicity—may 
be exhibited to applicants who obtain per- 
mission to inspect them from the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of the Treasury. 

There is some unjust discrimination in 
this tax law. For example, a small cor- 
poration competing in business with a 
partnership, it may be in the same city 
or even in the same street, is taxed, while 
the partnership is not. If the financial 
condition of such a corporation should 
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be laid open for the inspection of the 
competing partnership, the corporation 
might suffer some injury in addition to 
that which is due to the statutory dis- 
crimination. Many who think that full 
publicity for the statements of debts, re- 
eipts, profits, etc., is greatly to be de- 
sired, have in: mind the great corpora- 
tions or combinations, and especially 
those whose methods excite popular hos- 
tility. They do not give sufficient weight 
to the fact that a vast majority of the 
taxed corporations are small and com- 
paratively weak. In some instances pub- 
licity would expose such companies to 
successful attack by the powerful and un- 
scrupulous. 
















s 
Work for a Nobel Prize Winner 


THE Presidency of the United States 
is the most exalted national office in the 
world. The man who holds any other 
within the gift of the nation after having 
occupied it has a less opportunity for 
public service and a less honorable posi- 
tion. To rise higher than the presidency 
one must turn from the national to the 
international realm. What is the oppor- 
tunity for service in the international 
realm? 

By far the greatest is to work for the 
substitution of law for war to the end 
that universal peace may prevail. Peace 
based on law is now practically estab- 
lished in the fifty-nine nations of the 
world claiming to be independent. But 
in that international realm over and 
above each nation, in which each nation 
is equally sovereign, the only way at the 
present moment for a nation to secure its 
rights is by the resort to war. 

The nations, in other words, are today 
at that stage of civilization where they 
claim the right of settling their disputes 
by a method they would put their own 
subjects to death for imitating. The 
problem, therefore, before the interna- 
tional statesman is to bring the nations 
under a federal law made, executed, ad- 
judicated and sanctioned by the peoples 
of the world. 

In an editorial last week on “Mr. 
Roosevelt at Christiania” we pointed out 
the great opportunity before our ex-' 
President to do some effective peace 
propaganda in his forthcoming Nobel 
peace lecture. This week we venture 
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some further suggestions of even more 
importance. 

Mr. Roosevelt returns home in June 
after a well earned vacation. It is incon- 
ceivable that he should not wish to put 
his experience and ability at the service 
of his countrymen. Why should he not 
then be made chairman of the American 
delegation to the Pan-American Confer- 
ence that meets in Buenos Ayres this 
summer? This is the New World Con- 
ference and holds the same relation to 
North and South America that The 
Hague Conference does to the world. 
The-conference is in a sense the prelim- 
inary caucus of the American republics 
before they enter The Hague Conference. 
It can be depended upon to bring up 
some questions that will finally be settled 
at The Hague, just as the recent Rio de 
Janeiro Conference sent the Drago doc- 
trine to the Second Hague Conference, 
which finally passed it under the name of 
the Porter proposition, thus constituting 
the first step taken towards the goal of 
compulsory arbitration. To go to Argen- 
tina will afford Mr. Roosevelt not only a 
splendid chance to test his powers of put- 
ting ideas thru a deliberative body, but also 
of becoming familiar with the practical 
workings of an international conference. 
Then after his return home, stopping of 
course at some of the principal Latin- 
American capitals en route, he might be 
appointed a member of the American 
delegation to the next Hague Confer- 
ence, which is to meet in 1915. A period 
of four years is none too long for Mr. 
Roosevelt and the other members of the 
commission to study the history and 
philosophy of the peace movement, to 
brush up their French (hitherto a dis- 
tressing weakness of American delega- 
tions) and to visit the chancelleries of 
the principal nations of the world to get 
in touch with the best peace thought in 
Europe and Asia. 

The great weakness of The Hague 
conferences has been the fact that the 
delegations came more or less unpre- 
pared as to what they themselves wanted 
and what to do when new propositions 
were ‘“‘sprung” on them. The only ex- 
ception was the German delegation at the 
second conference, which had studied 
their case with so much thoroness that 
their influence on the final results was 
quite out of proportion to the intrinsic 
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merits of the measures they espoused or 
opposed. 

A bill was a year or so ago introduced 
into Congress providing that our ex-Pres- 
idents be made permanent delegates-at- 
large to international conferences. It 
seems a happy solution of the problem of 
what to do with our ex-Presidents. If 
Mr. Taft will appoint Mr. Roosevelt a 
delegate to the forthcoming Pan Ameri- 
can Conference and then a delegate to 
the Third Hague Conference, we are 
confident that Congress will provide the 
means. 

Theodore Roosevelt is the best known 
and esteemed American abroad. He has 
received the Nobel Peace Prize. He has 
the prestige, ability, energy and youth. 
He could succeed where others fail. 

Emerson says: “History is nothing but 
the record of the decline of war.” Will 
Mr. Roosevelt be given the opportunity 
thus to become the greatest maker of his- 
tory since the world began? 


a 


, All will sympathize with 
= Senator Tillman in the 

severe paralytic stroke 
under which he suffers, and which is 
likely to put him permanently out of 
public life; and those particularly will 
regret it who have found in his speeches 
the boldest defense of Caucasian rights 
against the dangerous encroachments of 
the negro race. Who will be left, in 
these worser days, to hold the fort but 
Senator Jeft Davis and ex-Governor 
Vardaman? Mississippi ought to send 
Vardaman to the Senate just to keep the 
Arkansas Senator from feeling lonely. 
And just before his illness the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina had decided 
against his right to hold his son’s chil- 
dren against their mother’s claim, by the 
radical device of calling the South Caro- 
lina law, which gives all rights over chil- 
dren to the father and none to the 
mother, not only against the Constitution 
of the State and that of the nation, but 
against all right and decency. That saves 
South Carolina from shame, and we com- 
mend the decision to the courts and legis- 
latures of many other States which have 
a similar law. It is interesting to observe 
that in this decision the court of South 
Carolina does what has often been com- 
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plained of, expands the scope of the Fed- 
eral Constitution by making it apply to 
conditions that were never in the mind 
That becomes necessary 
and public sentiment 


of its framers. 
as conditions 
change. 
a ° 

A bill has just been in- 
Industrial Peace troduced into the Mas- 

sachusetts Legislature 
intended to bring about industrial peace. 
It is modeled on the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, which Presi- 
dent Eliot has characterized as one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
ever enacted in North America. The 
Canadian act requires that in the event 
of a dispute arising in any industry 
known as a public utility, it shall be ille- 
gal to resort to a strike or lockout until 
the matters in dispute have been investi- 
gated by a board appointed by the Minis- 
ter of Labor on the application of either 
party. One of its members is named by 
the employer; one is named by the em- 
ployees ; these two choose a third, or, on 
their failure to agree, he is named by the 
Minister. The proceedings and final re- 
port are at once published extensively for 
their influence on public opinion. After 
the report, and not until then, the em- 
ployer may lock out or the employees 
may strike, if either declines to accept 
the advice of the board. In the applica- 
tion of the principle of this act to Massa- 
chusetts, it is proposed to extend it to 
cover all occupations and also to have 
the controversy settled as the disputants 
may prefer, either by a board of arbitra- 
tion whose decision will be final or by a 
board of investigation, as in Canada. 
This is a step in the right direction, altho 
many eminent students of New Zealand’s 
compulsory arbitration law declare that 
voluntary arbitration which is resorted to 
before the case is appealed to the com- 
pulsory court has proved a complete fail- 
ure. On the other hand, in the first two 
years of the Canadian law there were 
fifty-five applications for the appointment 
of boards and in only two instances did 
strikes follow their findings. Neverthe- 
less, compulsory arbitration is based on 
the sound principle that industrial peace 
is as much the concern of society as of 
the disputing parties. We applaud, 
therefore, the Canadian and Massachu- 
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setts plan, but we are confident that the 
logical conclusion of the matter is com- 
pulsory arbitration, which must ultimate- 
ly prevail, between warring economic 
groups in the community, just as it now 
does between individuals. 


as 


Reports from different 
parts of the country 
show that the utilizing 
of small water powers is on the increase 
among farmers. Omitting entirely all 
the large streams, there are thousands of 
small brooks, especially in the Eastern 
and Middle States, that tumble down hill 
without doing the slightest service, until 
the waters are accumulated in rivers that 
run factories. Every one of these stream- 
lets might be made to furnish electricity, 
sufficient for lighting and in some cases 
heating adjacent farm houses, and barns, 
and for running machinery. This is the 
simplest solution also for the help prob- 
lem. It is our little brooks and brook- 
lets that can be transformed into unhired 
workers (almost costless power), to do 
our work for us. The power is not only 
very cheap, but much safer than that ob- 
tained from the ordinary oil lamps and 
lanterns that are generally used. An in- 
expensive dam across a brook will fre- 
quently secure power enough to furnish 
light for two or more adjacent farms. 
One recent report says that “Electricity 
has been secured sufficient to light a 
farm house from cellar to garret, and to 
lighten up every dark place about the 
property, including stables and barns.” 
Another report tells of lighting all the 
farm buildings, and doing nearly all the 
farm work for four adjacent properties. 
It is a grand chance for co-operation. In 
many places a town can advantageously 
harness a larger watercourse for public 
use, and sell superfluous power to cor- 
porations and private parties. We look 
to see a very large share of town taxation 
paid by the utilization of town power. 
In France the canal system is so man- 
aged as to assist a large part of the popu- 
lation with cheap lighting for their houses 
and cheap power for their machinery. If 
our old canal system had not been mostly 
put out of use, it might now be made to 
pay its way from the locks. We have 
probably twice the values going to waste 


Use and Waste 
of Water Power 
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in the United States that we have turned 
to the supply of human needs. 
; & 


Health of Superintendent Maxwell 
School Children '°POrts that a_ thoro 

examination of the chil- 
dren in the schools in New York City, 
made by competent physiciaris, shows 
that not less than two-thirds of them are 
in need of medical care. Most of these 
children are what would be classed as 
defectives. The defects cover nearly 
everything in the way of human ail- 
ments. As a single instance, it is found 
that trachoma alone (a communicable 
disease) excludes from school oppor- 
tunities over 1,000 children, not count- 
ing over 50,000 cases that have not been 
excluded. There were also found among 
these school children over 3,000 cases of 
diphtheria, mumps, measles and scarlet 
fever. Nearly 12,000 school children 
were suffering from malnutrition, and 
408 are reported as anemic victims. Of 
course, we cannot take it for granted 
that this ratio of defective children will 
hold for the whole United States. A 
multitude of the cases are for bad teeth. 
It probably will come nearer to place the 
average at one-third than at two-thirds. 
Even that ratio is a terrible one to con- 
sider, if we are looking for a healthy 
American stock, capable of healthy ideas 
and fit for citizenship. There is no good 
reason why school life should not tend 
toward wholesomeness rather than 
toward enfeeblement. The trouble in 
these cases is ignorance or poverty at 
home, and there are communities in 
which the children’s school luncheon is a 
means of health. 

as 


The trial of Mr. Nich- 
olas Tchaykovsky, the 
Russian patriot, has 
been set for the last of February. Three 
petitions have been sent to the Russian 
Government on his behalf. . That from 
this country, signed by many eminent 
people, was forwarded some weeks ago. 
That from France went the last day of 
January, with the signatures of about 
forty of the leading men of that coun- 
try, headed by M. Anatole France. The 
English petition also went last month, 
bearing the signatures of half a dozen 
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lords, as many bishops and twenty-five 
members of Parliament. It reads: 
“To His Excellency M. Stolypin, Premier. 
Str—We had the honor in 1908 to address 
your Excellency on behalf of Nicholas Tchay- 
kovsky, who was at that time a prisoner in the 
Fortress of S. Peter and S. Paul. We re- 
ceived the news of his liberation on bail with 
the highest gratification. 
“Now, hearing that his trial is approaching, 
we venture to remind your Excellency of the 
international interest in his fate, and to ex- 
press the hope that his case will be tried, ac- 
cording to your Excellency’s assurance, before 
an open and competent court, and in accord- 
ance with the common principles of all civil- 
ized countries.” 
As Madame Breshkowsky is to be tried 
at the same time, there is all the more 
reason for hoping for a fair and open 
trial, since the world at large has a deep 
interest in the fate of that noble old 
woman. Russia should know that many 
lands are watching how she will treat 
these two prisoners, whom so many peo- 
ple of many lands respect and honor. 


rd 


The report of the Massachu- 
setts Commission against old 
age pensions, made after 


Old Age 
Pensions 


two years of investigation, puts the mat- 
ter in a clear light, altho the conclusion 
is unexpected. The commission recom- 
mends that this sort of work be left to 
corporations, urging that they pension 
their own employees, and that States, 
cities and counties establish a retirement 


system for public employees. A scheme 
of compulsory State insurance is not ap- 
proved, altho the commission thinks that 
the ultimate solution of the problem will 
be found in some scheme of obligatory 
State insurance. Considerations of econ- 
omy and efficiency demand the estab- 
lishment of municipal pension systems. 
It would establish a system of compul- 
sory instruction in thrift in public 
schools. It approves the old age pen- 
sions instituted already by our railroads 
and .many industrial corporations. Its 
study of the subject as developed in 
Europe is illuminative. It shows that 
there is a wide difference between the 
economic conditions of the aged popula- 
tion in Great Britain and in the United 
States. The provisions of the English 
scheme would debar three fourths of our 
population. That this ends the deter- 
mination to provide, in some substantial 
way, for the helplessness of second child- 


hood, we do not believe. Modern civi'- 
ization has come to a sincere and fixt 
conviction that old age shall not be le't 
uncared for, after it is unable to care for 
itself. 

Js 


When Mr. Belvidere Brooks was 
made general manager of the entire 
Western Union Telegraph Company's 
system the other day, some one aske:l 
him by what secret he had been able in 
forty years to rise to that position from 
being a messenger boy of eleven in the 
telegraph office of an obscure Texas 
town. He replied that it might have been 
luck, for he could think of nothing else 
except this: 

“The only thing I ever figured out as having 

been continually with me since the first day | 
became a messenger boy may be termed a con- 
stant responsibility to my employers, a know!- 
edge that my time was theirs, and that their 
interests were my interests. That has been 
my one thought. Another factor which maybe 
has had an influence on my life is that I have 
always told the truth. It takes a mighty smart 
man to be a liar.” 
That is explanation enough—faithful- 
ness and truthfulness plus brains. He 
had not been a messenger boy more than 
six months before he was ticking off the 
messages. The boy was father of the 
man. 


a 


Even Cairo can suppress a mob 
and save a lynching. It did it the other 
day when some hundreds of the “best 
citizens” stormed the jail and tried to 
seize and kill a negro who was charged 
with some minor offense. The sheriff 
fired over their heads when they refused 
to disperse, and then shot to hit, and a 
son of an ex-mayor was killed and sev- 
eral wounded. The mob took that hint 
and dispersel. That sheriff knew his 
duty. 

a 


Think of it—this is the year 1910, and 
only now has the great State of Pennsy!- 
vania begun to enforce a law which, dur- 
ing January and February, has taken 
thousands of breaker boys under fourteen 
from its coal mines, boys that were, many 
of them, not able to read. A number 
of breakers have had to shut down till 
they could get men to do the work, and 
special schools have had to be opened in 
Hazleton and elsewhere. 
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What Becomes of the Families? 


SoME time ago a careful examination 
was made of the records in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Rhode Island 
covering the estates of nearly 50,000 de- 
ceased persons. The result of this exam- 
ination showed that less than 2,000 of 
the dead ones left individual estates, the 
value of which exceeded $5,000. The 


great majority were like butterflies that 


live brief lives, during which they flit 
from flower to flower, and in a moment 
they passed away and were forgotten. 
The most of these persons lived careless 
lives, tho there were some of them who 
were counted as successful. Certain of 
them were in business and had large 
transactions, but when their affairs were 
finally settled they had remaining less 
than $5,000. The average man is, it 
again appears, sadly lacking in thrift and 
foresight. 

It would be humorous if the tragic ele- 
ment could be eliminated, but when the 
question obtrudes itself “What becomes 
of the families?” there is nothing funny 
about the 40,000 improvident ones. 
Think of it! only five men in every hun- 
dred conducted their affairs successfully 
enough or kept the money they had 
saved or made safely or had protected 
their families thru the medium of insur- 
ance so their dependents had at the last 
even so small an income as $5 per week or 
$250 per annum. If it be true that 90 per 
cent. or a percentage that approximates 
go per cent. of all business men fail in 
their enterprises, it is easy to understand 
the difficulty of building up a- successful 
business. Only the few do it. Even 
when a man makes money it is uncom- 
monly hard to keep it after making it. 
The avenues for getting rid of it are 
many and the streets leading toward the 
keeping of saved money until the end are 
few. Insurance fortunately is within the 
grasp of most men who will open their 
lands and take it, but so many keep their 
lands as clenched fists in this connection. 
It is time to think about this matter of 
surance when all is going well, when 
he young man is rejoicing in his strength 
t whose viewpoint is that of a strong 
lan who is about to run a race. If it is 


good political economy in time of peace 
to prepare for war it is far better for the 
average man to take out a policy of in- 
surance even if it appears that he does 
not need it. Have you reasonably capital- 
ized your earning power? Do you carry 
an amount of life insurance that will 
work and earn an income for your fam- 
ily against the certainty of your ultimate 
death or your physical and mental im- 
pairment and depreciation? Too few men 
take proper stock of themselves in this 
way. The investigations recently made 
confirm those previously made along the 
same line and sound a warning that may 
well be carefully considered by those who 
wish to make sure of what is to become 
of their families. 


One of the unconsidered trifles that 
makes for the present high cost of living 
is the daily fire tax of $1,500,000 paid by 
Americans. The United States Geologi- 


can Survey gives these figures and their 
eloquence ought certainly to inspire every 


one of us to work toward fire prevention 
rather than against it. The man who 
hazards when he throws away his light- 
ed match and knows not and cares not 
where it falls, as well as he who throws 
carelessly aside his burning cigar or cig- 
aret, will please sit up and take notice. 


DuRING the consideration of the Fed- 
eral corporation tax, when it was before 
Congress, unavailing efforts were made 
to obtain an exemption in favor of life 
insurance companies. There might easily 
have been some concessions of this kind 
since there is in some respects little if 
any difference between life insurance 
companies and savings banks. There 
should, of course, not be an unjust tax 
on either form of thrift. 

st 


PLANs to make sure of a safe and 
sane Fourth of July have already been 
formulated in various parts of the 
country. THE INDEPENDENT has advo- 
cated something along this line for sev- 
eral years and earnestly hopes that those 
now actively moving in this matter will 
not forget all about it before the even- 
ing of July 3. 
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The Hocking Manipulation 


Mr. Keene, the manager of the 
Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company pools, testified on the F4th in 
bankruptcy proceedings relating to J. M. 
Fiske & Co., one of the firms that failed 
when the manipulated stock fell from 88 
to 25 in a few hours. His testimony 
threw much light upon the operations by 
which -the pool speculators had lifted 
from 22 to 91 the quoted price of a stock 


that for years had paid no dividend. On | 


the 16th the Stock Exchange’s’ govern- 
ing committee made known its decision 
concerning the firm of Lathrop, Haskins 
& Co., which had organized the pools. 
Saying that the failure of the firm had 
been caused by “reckless and unbusiness- 
like dealing,” it ruled that Mr. Haskins, 
the firm’s board member (and president 
of the Hocking Company) could not be 
reinstated. This is practically equivalent 
to expulsion, altho Mr. Haskins can sell 
his seat. In a published statement he 
afterward said: 

“The object of the pools was to accumulate 
and keep, not distribute, the stock, and at no 
time was either pool closed out or profits 
taken. I and my friends believed and still be- 
lieve in the dividend-paying possibilities of the 
property.” 

But Mr. Keene, who was employed as 
manager, had testified that after the stock 
had been worked up to 60 he sold out 
the first pool, giving those who had in- 
vested in it a profit of $254,000. Being 
greedy, he added, they insisted upon 
starting another pool at once, against his 
advice. The price was then too high, he 
thought. He would have got it down to 
about 40 before taking hold for another 
lift. They did not agree with him. After 
the operations of the second pool had 
raised the price to the neighborhood of 
90, the top-heavy speculative fabric top- 
pled over. 

His frank testimony, pointing so clear- 


ly to manipulation designed to draw 
profits from a misled public rather than 
to accumulation for investment, evidently 
had much weight with the Exchange 


authorities. But their decision does not 
deal directly and plainly with the evil to 
which public attention has been drawn by 


the Rock Island and Hocking incidents, 
What, are their views about such manipu- 
lation? Do they think that it should be 
prevented? If so, have they in mind any 
preventive measures? We presume that 
there is still some action to be taken with 
respect to firms affected by the Hocking 
collapse, and that thus there will be of- 
fered to the Exchange authorities an op- 
portunity for an expression of their opin- 
ion concerning an evil as to which the 
general public opinion is sharply defined, 
& 


....Estimates made by the Geological 
Survey of Brazil indicate that the known 
deposits of iron ore in that country ex- 
ceed 2,000,000,000 tons. 


.... The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has ordered fifty electric locomo- 
tives for its tunnel service in New York. 
They will be the most powerful of their 
kind ever built, and are to be ready in 
July next. 


.... After his recent inspection of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s prop- 
erty in the South, Judge Gary, chairman 
of the board, said: “The Steel Cor- 
poration can manufacture in Alabama, 
when, its construction work now under 
way and contemplated is completed, steel 
and iron at a cost as low as in any place 
in the world.” Since the Southern prop- 
erty was acquired about $6,500,000 has 
been expended for construction work, 
and $7,000,000 more for such work has 
been appropriated. 


....-Harvey Fisk & Sons offer $11- 
000,000 Hudson Companies (McAdoo 
Tunnel System) 6 per cent. secured con- 
vertible gold coupon notes, payable Feb- 
ruary I, 1913, at par and accrued inter- 
est. 
tem of tunnels under the Hudson River 
and associated railway property and real 


estate, are specifically secured by deposit, IS 


with the Guaranty Trust Company, of 
150 per cent. of their face value in Hut- 
son & Manhattan Railroad Company first 
mortgage 4% per cent. bonds, exempt 
from taxes in this State. They are cor- 
vertible at maturity or on any prior rt 
demption date, at 100, into said bonds # 
95 and accrued interest. 


These notes, a lien upon the sys 
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